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Not only an impressive “show” but good 
delivery ... and ample supplies of quality wheat 
to back it up! 
In your own shop... in your own play 
for increased business you want a flour source 
that’s dependable . . . that has the 
capacity to deliver the goods! 


LET INTERNATIONAL’S UNIFORM QUALITY SR FOR YOU! 





_ SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

ies Robin Hood 

He Cinderella 

; Seal of Minnesota 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 

Minute Man 

BRS Red Dragon 

Merlin 

___TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 


Royal Prancer 
Golden Prancer 
White Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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A group of hard-to-satisfy experts judges bread from Pillsbury's 
experimental bakery. The bakery uses standard commercial bakery 
equipment and formulas, and the test loaves are full-size, one- 
pound, commercial type loaves. 


Judging of bread and other baked goods is a 
year-round job at Pillsbury’s Products Control 
Laboratory. It’s a particularly big job after a 


new wheat crop starts moving to market. 


First, samples of new-crop wheat from all sec- 
tions of the country are ground into flour on 
Pillsbury’s experimental mill, and each sample 
undergoes as many as 20 to 25 baking tests to 


determine what wheats shall be purchased. 


Then, when the first new-crop wheat is used in 


regular runs of Pillsbury’s 





Bakery Flours, hourly 


5 samples from the mill run are 


ao 
Z baked into bread with and 
y AG without yeast food—in straight 


dough and sponge formulas—with 


varying mixing times, fermentation times, and 


tempera tures. 


The baking tests are applied to all types of 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours — patents, clears, 





i cakes, whole wheats, ryes — 
Vl a, 


oper 


=—=———" 


assuring the most perfect 
flour possible to meet every 


need of every type of bakery. 


Pillsburys 
Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY 


General Offices: 


MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K A N S A SS Cc I TY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 













Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 














NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. |f-= 

















Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. . , 
, 
PARTICULARLY GOOD F 
MILLING WHEAT | 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, §S tary- ‘ 

A. POHRMAN iat mi monariieed present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Almost overnight, the war brought a new demand—for 
a bag made in strip form with pockets—a bag to be 


packed with a moisture absorbing desiccant and wrapped 





around turbo-superchargers. 





Chase had the experience and the equipment to pro- 
vide immediate production—in quantity. And one more 
Chase customer was able to make good on a vital war 
delivery. 


You never know when you may need a new kind of bag 


: 


—FAST. But of one thing you can be sure. The nation- 





wide Chase organization has the resources, the know-how 


and the facilities to meet any bag need. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
ois cay it HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSA ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN PALS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DETROIT CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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London, Eng.—The milling and 
baking industries, the flour import- 
ing trade and the co-operative soci- 
eties have been asked to nominate 
representatives to attend a confer- 
ence that is being arranged by the 
Ministry of Food, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Health and 
other government departments, to 
consider the postwar loaf. The pur- 


pose of the conference is to give a 
line to 


the government in regard 


British Ministry of Food Plans 


Conference on Postwar Bread 


to the policy to be adopted in re- 
gard to flour and bread in the post- 
war years, and in particular on any 
regulations which may have to be 
made after the end of control. 

Sir Henry French, permanent sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Food, will 
act as chairman of the conference. 
Others to attend will include promi- 
nent medical officers and scientists 
connected with the Ministry of Food 
and Ministry of Health and admin- 
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istrative officers of the ministries 
concerned. 


Branny Uprising 

The British public, in general, is 
delighted with the appetizing white 
loaf made from 80% extraction flour 
with which they are now being 
served, but not so the brown bread 
faddists, who feel aggrieved that the 
branny loaf has been discarded by 
the Ministry of Food. A woman 
member of Parliament, who in pri- 
vate life is a practicing physician, 
recently subjected Col. Llewellin, 
minister of food, to a severe cate- 
chism in Parliament as to whether 
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Proud of Your Job, 


We are of Ours... 
for 


Mread is the Staff of Life 


RALTAR 
FLOUR 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (CQ) 
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he had consulted the proper medi- 
cal and nutritional authorities be- 
fore reducing the flour extraction. 
She wanted to know to what extent 
the minister’s expert medical advice 
(which he claimed he had received) 
indicated that white bread was de- 
ficient in nutritional content; wheth- 
er, since the introduction of the na- 
tional loaf (85% extraction) thers 
had been a marked decrease in the 
incidence of anaemia and a reduc 
tion in the sale of aperients; wheth 
er he was aware that, owing to th 
less satisfying properties of whit: 
bread, it was in the interests of th 
millers to press for the abolitio: 
of the national loaf and against th 
interests of those consumers who 
could not afford to supplement thei 
diet with food rich in vitamins; and 
what further action he was taking 
as a result. 


Not in Millers’ Interest 


Col. Llewellin replied that if the 
honorable lady was referring to tl 
present whiter loaf, which is main] 
composed of the new national flour o! 
80% extraction, he should explain 
that according to the advice given to 
the government before the extrac- 
tion rate was altered, and accord- 
ing to the tests since taken, there 
is no appreciable loss in nutritional 
value compared with the previous 
loaf. The government did not in- 
tend to reduce the extraction rate 
further unless and until it was satis- 
fied that the reduction would not 
be detrimental from the nutritional 
point of view. Further, he said, it is 
certainly not in the interest of mill- 
ers. During wartime millers are paid 
a management fee, so their remuner- 
ation does not depend on how much 
is sold as flour and how much as 
feedingstuffs. In fact, if that were 
so they would be getting $80 ton for 
flour as against $41 ton for feeding- 
stuffs, and if they were paid in these 


proportions the higher’ extraction 
rate would make more money for 
them. 


Col. Llewellin pointed out that the 
government was satisfied, before re- 
ducing the extraction rate, that 
there was no loss of _ nutritional 
value, because in the experimental 
station new methods had been found 
to get the germ and the endosperm 
into the flour and thus preserve the 
nutritional quality. He added: ‘We 
must march with the times and take 
advantage of new scientific discov- 
eries which come to our notice.” 

Another member asked the min- 
ister how many more tons of wheat 
were required annually in the United 
Kingdom to mill flour of 80% ex- 
traction than of the 85% extraction; 
and whether, in view of the grave 
shortage of food in Europe, and the 
admitted fact that the 80% is no 
more nourishing than the 85%, this 
extra wheat would be saved. The 
reply was: 

“About 325,000 tons—but thereby 
the same tonnage of animal feed- 
ingstuffs is provided, an amount which 
otherwise would have to be import- 
ed in some form in order to main- 
tain our essential livestock.” 


Dr. Kent-Jones Speaks 


Speaking on the subject of ‘he 
“enrichment” policy during a (ls- 
cussion on “factors affecting the nu- 
tritive value of bread as human food" 
at a recent conference held at ‘he 
London School of Hygiene and Trop- 
ical Medicine, the well-known Eng- 
lish chemist, Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
made the following remarks: 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 
above the average of fine bakery flours. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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Since 1856 EAGLE 








ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring 





Wheat and Rye Flours 






















“THERE IS NO 
SE Se ee 
FOR QUALITY” 





LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS sinsesors 
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“WINGOLD” 


Chor More Than A5 Years “WINONA” 
, “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Millers ee 


“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 

st) U A L I = Y WHEAT GRAHAM 

FEF L ay U Rr ™ ““WINGOLD” 


RYE FLours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 












Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |" 








Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


: DEALERS IN 
wv tit) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





van tiie Co. 


a. 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON: 











General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 

















Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Family and Ex- 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


















Epitor THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 
118 South 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Sir: I am a subscriber to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER. 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1945 List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 


Yours very truly, 


(Name).......... 


(Address) ... 


2 iT 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


 MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 





































Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ws, Bi BGR RON s65i.6o0ccactarnseerieawicons $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S............ceeccsecees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


























Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 
.. . Better Keeping Qualities 
use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all yo 
Sewing he Gaker af pEmerica far 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


ES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


yeneral Olfices 


For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Subsidy Protection on U.S. Sales Now 
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WFA, ARMY BUYING RENEWED 


WITH NEW CONTRACT PROVISO 


)PA Amends Ceiling Regulation to Legalize Guarantee 
of Equivalent Subsidy Payment If DSC Renewal Fails 
—April Army Purchases at New High Figure 


Following action by the Office of 
vice Administration to legalize the 
rocedure under the price ceiling 
eculations, army and other govern- 

nt agency buyers are now pur- 

ising flour under contracts which 


lude a clause to protect flour 
lers in the event the subsidy 
hould not be renewed. These new 


erpms enable millers to sell flour be- 
ond June 30 to the army and the 
Var Food Administration. 

sizable army purchases were made, 
lay 4, under the subsidy guarantee 
erms and further buying took place 
arly this week. 

Army flour purchases in April 
robably were a record high for any 
i0onth. Harvey Owens, civilian con- 
ultant on army flour purchases, an- 
ouneced this week that the Chicago 
nd California Quartermaster Depots 
ought a total of 5,484,024 sacks of 
li types of flour in April. This is 


ubstantially above the’ estimated 
evel of around 4,000,000 sacks in 
he preceding month. 

During April, WFA_ purchased 
bout 808,000 sacks, making a total 
f government business in that 


nonth of about 6,284,000 sacks. This 
; somewhat in excess of 25% of 
robable total flour output for that 
nonth. 


Amendment Necessary 


In announcing amendment 7 to 
IMPR 296, the flour ceiling regula- 
ion which became effective May 2, 
)PA said the action was necessary 
o enable WFA and the armed forces 
0 contract in advance for flour, 
vhich could not now be done be- 
ause of the doubt as to the continu- 
tion of the flour production pay- 
1ent of Defense Supplies Corp. 

The amendment permits the armed 
and WFA to contract with 
iillers for flour at a price no higher 
han the maximum price in effect at 
he time of sale. The contract may 
rovide that if, at the time of deliv- 
ry, the flour production payments 
rogram has been eliminated or mod- 
ied, the armed forces or WFA may 
y the miller as follows: (1) the 
rice stated in the contract, (2) 
lus the amount resulting from the 
pplication of the appropriate per 


orces 


c 


anal 


bushel flour production payment rate 
in effect on the date of the contract 
sale, (3) less any flour production 
payment payable by any government 
agency on the production of the flour 
involved. 

A miller holding such a contract is 
also permitted to subcontract for all 
or a portion of the flour covered by 
the contract and may insert a simi- 
lar price adjustment provision in his 
contract with his subcontractor. 


Text of Amendment 


The text of Amendment 7 to 
RMPR 296 is as follows: 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 

amended in the following respect: 
Section 10 is amended to read as follows: 
_ Section 10. Sales to government agen- 
cies under special circumstances—(a) Ex- 
emption of emergency purchases, Whenever 


circumstances of emergency make a_pur- 
chase by the United States or any of its 
agencies imperative and it is impossible to 
secure or unfair to require immediate de 


livery at the 
itherwise be 


maximum price which would 
‘ applicable, such purchases and 
deliveries 


may be made pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 4.3 (f) of Revised 
Supplementary Regulation No. 1 of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, as 
amended: Provided, however, That the Ad- 
ministrator may by order waive the _ re- 
porting o any part of the information re 
quired by Section 4.3 (f) in connection 
with the particular purchase or group of 
purchases upon determining that such in- 
formation may not reasonably be required 
under all the circumstances and he may in 
lieu thereof require the reporting of other 
information more suited to the circum- 
stances. 

(b) Purchases under certain unusual cir- 
cumstances, (1) Whenever uncertainties 
in respect to the flour production pay- 
ment program make a purchase by the 
Armed Forces, or by the War Food Ad 
ministration impossible or make it unfair 
to require the miller to sell subject to the 
maximum price in effect at the time of de 
livery, such Armed Forces or the War Food 
Administration may contract to buy and the 
miller may contract to sell at a price no 
higher than the maximum price in effect 
on the date of the contract of sale and 
may include in such contract a provision 
to the effect that if, at the time of de- 
livery the flour production payments pro- 
gram has been modified or eliminated, the 
Armed Forces or the War Food Admin- 
tration may pay and the miller may re- 
eive the amount agreed upon in the con- 
tract of sale (not exceeding the applicable 
maximum price on the date of the con- 
tract of sale) plus the amount resulting 
from the application of the appropriate 
per bu flour production payment rate in 
effect on the date of the contract of sale, 
less any flour production payment pay- 
able by any government agency on the 
production of the flour involved. 

(2) Any miller holding a contract with 
1 government agency pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (1) above, may 
ubcontract with inother miller for the 
production and delivery of the whole or any 
portion of the flour covered by such con- 


Such subcontract may include a pro- 
accordance with the provision 


tract, 
vision in 





Further Delays in Subsidy Action 


Washington, D. C.—The series of delays that have postponed definite ac- 
ion by Congress on renewal of the Defense Supplies Corp. subsidy on flour 


ontinued in the past several days. 


Last week the bill to extend the various RFC subsidies was approved by 
he House committee on banking and currency and an effort is being made 
0 have the measure brought before the House for vote quickly under a spe- 


ial rule. 


However, in reporting the bill (S-502) the House committee added 


everal amendments which do not affect flour payments, but which make it 
ecessary that the measure go back to a conference with the Senate for ap- 


roval of the amendments. 


There is no question that the subsidy will be approved, but there is like- 
y to be some further delay before the final enactment, although there is a 
ossibility of action sometime this week. 





as to the payment of consideration set forth 
in subparagraph (1) above 

This amendment shall bec 
May 2, 1945 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS’ SALES UP 

New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. for the first 1945 quarter re- 
ports net sales of $86,669,614, the 





highest first quarter sales in the 
company’s history. This compares 
with $78,312,122 in the first three 
months of 1944. 

WFO-1 AMENDED 


Washington, D. C.—Effective 
May 10, the War Food Adminis- 
tration exempted from the con- 
signment selling ban under War 
Food Order No. 1 the following 
low-moisture products: crackers, 
cookies, ice cream cones, wafers, 
pretzels, matzoths, rusks, bread 


crumbs, zweiback and _ similar 
items. At the same time, WFA 
officials said that some other 


changes would be made in the 
order to tighten up the provi- 
sions in a legal sense to prevent 
recurrence of court decisions 
such as that handed down in 
West Virginia some time ago in 
the Ashley Bread Co. case, in 
which the court ruled that the 
terms of WFO-1 were unconsti- 
tutional as applied to that in- 
stance of prosecution for viola- 


tion of the prohibition against 
return of stales and consign- 
ment selling of bread. The 


amendment is a warning to bak- 
ers that WFA intends to continue 
prosecution of such violations of 
the order. 


War Alcohol Needs 
Drop Slightly, WPB 
Tells Distillers 


Washington, D. C.— Alcohol re- 
quirements for the war program have 
dropped slightly since the last report, 
reflecting economies of operation in 


synthetic rubber plants. Indicated 
requirements for 190 proof alcohol 
now are 638,000,000 gals, the in- 


dustry advisory committee has been 
told by War Production Board of- 
ficials. 

A shortage of molasses at New 
Orleans plants has caused a reduc- 
tion in those operations to about 
70% of capacity and officials are 
hoping to convert plants in that 
area to grain. War Food Admin- 
istration officials warned distillers 
to reduce their use of wheat flour to 
a minimum to conserve transporta- 
tion. 

This report which was made. be- 
fore the industrial alcohol producer 
industry advisory committee report- 
ed on the use of mold bran as an 
industrial alcohol base. A project for 
large scale production using mold 
bran as a substitute for malt is 
being considered by WFA and WPB. 

Mold bran presents the following 
advantages over malt, the committee 
stated: (1) Economy due to saving 
in malt; (2) higher efficiency due to 
speed and increased yields; (3) de- 
crease in losses due to infections in- 
troduced with malt; (4) higher pur- 
ity of alcohol formed in the mash. 





Grain Permit System Effects 
to Depend on Boxcar Supplies 


With the western grain permit sys- 
tem in operation only a week, its 
effects have been only minor so far. 
Improvement in boxcar supplies in 
western states plus a number of mod- 
ifications made by Fred S. Keiser, 
general grain agent in charge of the 
system, has tended to ease the im- 
pact of the original regulation that 
went into effect May 1 for wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 

The larger boxcar supplies have 
enabled millers to obtain more wheat 
than they were getting a month ago, 
and with wheat movement within 
the western origin areas exempt from 
permits, the effects of the system 
on millers there have been negligible 
so far. 

How long this condition will last 
is a matter of speculation. It is 
reported in some areas that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. contends that 
it is not now receiving enough wheat 
to fill its army export commitments 
and desires a larger slice of the box- 
car supply. CCC expects to move 


about 170,000,000 bus at least for 
army account in the next four 
months. In addition, there appear 


to be some old unfilled feed wheat 
sales of several months ago that also 
have to be cleaned up. 

While millers and other process- 
ors, particularly those with govern- 
ment contracts for flour and other 
products, are to get first considera- 


tion under the permit system, with 
the CCC coming next, the whole pro- 
gram was instituted largely to make 
sure of filling army wheat require- 
ments, and the full effects of the 
system probably are yet to be felt. 


Mill Wheat Stocks Up 
In the 


Northwest in the past 
month there has been an improve- 
ment in mill wheat stocks, which a 
month ago were virtually at the 
point of exhaustion. Average mill 
supplies at Minneapolis now are 
around 26 days’ full grind, com- 


pared with 12 days a month ago. At 
Buffalo, wheat stocks have held about 
steady during the period, with mills 
there having about 28 days’ supply, 
compared with 29 days a month ago. 

This improvement has come about 
because of the more liberal supply 
of boxcars, rather than the imposi- 
tion of the permit system, although 
there likely will be some benefit from 
the permit plan hereafter in the 
sense that a curb is put on move- 
ment of coarse grains which were 
crowding out wheat just before the 
permit regulations were _ adopted. 
However, the millers’ ability to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat rests on the 
boxcar supply and not on the per- 
mit system. While millers are in a 


more comfortable position they do 
not yet have an amount of wheat 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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FURTHER CUT IN SUGAR, LARD 
THREAT TO BAKERS’ POSITION 


Cuban Sugar Crop Reduced by Drouth—Lowered Pro- 
duction of Higher Margin Bakery Items Threatens 
Price Structure of Industry—Remedy Sought 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—A further slash 
in bakery allotments of sugar and 
lard now appears likely. Last year’s 
poor judgment and political pressure 
which forced on sugar rationing offi- 
cials of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration a policy of home canning ra- 
tions now indicate that bakers’ sugar 
rations for the third quarter will be 
cut at least 10% and possibly 15%. 
Lard, cooking oil and shortening ra- 
tions also appear to be facing a third 
quarter cut of between 8% and 12%, 
according to the present supply pic- 
ture. 

Sugar industry officials say that the 
Cuban crop will be less than 4,000,000 
tons as result of drouth, a decrease 
of 1,650,000 tons from 1944. This 
amount will be divided between U. 
S., Great Britain and Canada. Domes- 
tic stocks are down and the Puerto 
Rican crop is 100,000 tons lower be- 
cause of labor troubles which delayed 
harvesting. Beet sugar deliveries are 
off 8% from last year. 

The lard-shortening supply has 
grown steadily worse than originally 
estimated, with no improvement ex- 
pected before the fourth quarter at 
the earliest when hog marketing at 
heavier weights may relieve the 
shortage to some extent: 


Relief Feeding 

In addition to the shrinkage in sup- 
plies, army demand for these prod- 
ucts for relief feeding in liberated 
areas has been stepped up consider- 
ably. Recently a committee repre- 
senting various government agencies 
was set up to co-ordinate relief ex- 
ports, and that committee reported 
this week on sugar and fat supplies. 
The consumption rate of sugar dur- 
ing the first quarter 1945 threatened 
to exhaust stocks by this fall, the 
committee stated. U. S. per capita 
consumption will drop to 72.1 lbs per 
year as compared with 89 lbs last 
year. This figure supports the esti- 
mate that bakers will receive a cut 
in their supplies during the third 
quarter. In regard to fats and oils, 
the committee says, “substantial ad- 
justments in use of fats and oils will 
be necessary in this country. For 
the balance of the year civilian con- 
sumption of edible fats and oils, in- 
cluding butter, will be reduced to an- 
nual rate of approximately 36 lbs per 
capita as compared with 42.2 in 
1944,” 


Unfortunate Timing 


The dark outlook comes at a par- 
ticularly unfortunate time for the 
baking industry. OPA bakery sec- 
tion officials state that reports they 
have received reveal that bread and 
bakery products are being more wide- 
ly substituted for meats, poultry and 
other scarce foods than ever before. 

Government officials are unable to 
find a remedy for the present short- 
ages. They report bakers eliminat- 
ing low profit items and curtailing 
output of other products which re- 





quire large amounts of fats and 
sugar. Gradually these curtailments 
are reducing profit margins in special- 
ty lines which have compensated 
bakers for cost increases they have 
been forced to absorb on bread and 
rolls. How long this trend can con- 
tinue before the bread price structure 
will have to be adjusted is still an 
open question. 


Bakers Dissatisfied 


While baking industry officials have 
seen the need of a bread price ad- 
justment they have co-operated with 
the OPA as long as they could get 
some measure of protection to profits 
from sweet goods and probably would 
continue to co-operate at present 
price levels if supplies of essential 
ingredients were maintained. How- 
ever, industry officials make no se- 
cret of their dissatisfaction with the 
present ratio of distribution of such 
scarce commodities as sugar which 
has discarded the basic formula that 
the baking industry allocation at 85% 
of the base year was an irreducible 
minimum. One flagrant inequity, it 
is claimed, is, the present high ration 
allowance for such products as cough 
drops which, it is pointed out, gain 
favor under the pharmaceutical cat- 
egory while they are widely sold as 
confections. 


The Price Squeeze 


If the shortages in the two es- 
sential commodities of lard and sugar 
continue, OPA may be forced to rec- 
ognize the bread price squeeze. If 
and when that occurs, the baking in- 
dustry may be able to use as a prec- 
edent the recent decision of the 
Emergency Court of Appeals in the 
Armour case. The court stated this 
meat processor was entitled to recov- 
er production costs, except adminis- 
trative and sales expense, despite 
the fact that the company’s over- 
all profit position was favorable. 

The baking industry is getting res- 
tive over the conditions into which 
government management has led it. 
Other industries have been carrying 
the fight to OPA through hearings 
before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee. The meat industry has been 
highly successful in pressing for 
higher cattle and meat prices as in- 
dicated by statements made by com- 
mittee members. In the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry congressional 
representatives from producing re- 
gions have been aggressive in prod- 
ding OPA to adjust prices for al- 
leged disaster in production. In the 
past two weeks OPA has made 16 
adjustments all of which represented 
higher prices for these commodities. 

As black market conditions thrive 
and food becomes more difficult to 
obtain, the position of OPA in Con- 
gress and with the public has de- 
teriorated badly. There are strong 
rumors that influential backers of 
the new chief executive are gunning 
for Chester Bowles’ scalp and his re- 
tirement in face of congressional 
criticism is not impossible. His loss 
of public following came when he 


invalidated unused red ration stamps 
last fall after having previously ad- 
vised the public to buy carefully and 
conserve their red point purchasing 
power. The wide public and business 
support of OPA which existed after 
Leon Henderson resigned has steadily 
declined as Mr. Bowles has given 
way under pressures from the War 
Food Administration against the bet- 
ter judgment of his price executives. 

On the other hand, the baking in- 
dustry has consistently co-operated 
with OPA and WFA although the 
hold-the-line order has admittedly 
imposed a difficult price squeeze on 
producers of bread and rolls in many 
instances. With higher prices in- 
dicated for many food products, gov- 
ernment officials are fearful that 
when the bakery price problem is 
finally forced out into the open they 
may have to make a price adjust- 
ment much larger than if the prob- 
lem had been attacked in the begin- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS MAKE 
FINAL PLANS FOR MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Final arrange- 
ments have been completed for the 
meeting of the officers and directors 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
3. This conference, which will take 
the place of the organization’s usual 
annual convention, will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel. 

James R. Affleck, William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, is 
president of the association. Arrange- 
ments in Pittsburgh are in charge of 
E. J. Bermel, first vice president of 
the national organization. All af- 
filiated groups have been asked to 
submit whatever problems may be 
confronting them to the officers and 
directors at the Pittsburgh meeting 
for full consideration. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COOKING DEMONSTRATION 
Chicago, Ill.—Miss See Rice, south- 

ern field representative of the Wheat 

Flour Institute, has been invited by 

the Arkansas State Health Depart- 

ment to give the cooking demonstra- 
tions for a joint meeting of all coun- 
ty agencies in the state next fall. 

The health department is sponsoring 

the meeting. 
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S. W. Mills Given 
Belgian Dairy 
Feed Contracts 


Washington, D. C.—Eight vendor: 
participated in the April 27 awards 
on 16,900,000 lbs of mixed dairy fee: 
to Belgium under lend-lease account 
Purchases were made by the Com 
modity Credit Corp. procurement fa 
cilities. All of the successful bidder 
are in the southwest. 

The following vendors participated 

Southland Cotton Oil Co., Wax- 
ahachie, Texas, 960,000 Ibs at $3.11 
cwt delivered at Galveston, Beau- 
mont or Houston. 

Great Western Grain and Seed 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.22 New Orleans, or $3.07 
Beaumont, Galveston or Houston. 

Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas, 
4,000,000 lbs at $3.08 f.o.b. Waco, 
12c freight added to New Orleans, ic 
added to Galveston, Houston or 
Beaumont. 

Producers Grain Co-op., Amarillo, 
Texas, 1,200,000 lbs at $3.12 deliv- 
ered Galveston, Houston or Beau- 
mont. 

Mueller-Huber Grain Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.07 de- 
livered Galveston, Houston or Beau- 
mont. 

Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., 1,460,000 
Ibs at $3.12 delivered Galveston, 
Houston or Beaumont. 

Durant (Okla.) Milling Co., 480,000 
lbs at $3.22 New Orleans, $3.12 deliv- 
ered Galveston, Houston or Beau- 
mont. 

R. W. Allen Feed Co., Ada, Okla., 
800,000 lbs at $3.09 delivered Gal- 
veston or Houston. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





U. K. BUYS CANADIAN WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat last week totaled 
more than 8,500,000 bus. All of this 
appeared to be for United Kingdom 


account. The total did not include 
any flour. United States demand for 
coarse grains was quiet, although 


small sales of barley were reported. 





Limit Reached in 
Sugar, Lard, 


Washington, D. C.—The limit has 
been reached by the baking industry 
in stretching inadequate supplies of 
lard, shortenings and sugar to make 
wheat flour an acceptable baked 
food, available to the domestic con- 
sumer, John T. McCarthy, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
has told Marvin Jones, War Food 


Administrator, and Senator Elmer 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate 


Agriculture Committee, investigating 
food shortages. 

Hearings on sugar supplies will 
start this week before the senate 
committee on agriculture where bak- 
ery industry officials are expected to 
testify. Among industry leaders to 
appear are John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associ- 
ation, and Ralph Ward, also repre- 
senting the association. WFA offi- 
cials are reported as preparing strong 
statements explaining the necessity 
of maintaining bakery production at 
current levels. The WFA statement 


Stretching 
Bakers Tell WFA 


will be built around the nutritive 
and palatability requirements of the 
consumer, emphasizing that if the 
industry sustains further cuts in its 
use of sugar and lard it will force 
bakers to curtail production to main- 
tain present product standards or 
debase products which would ulti- 
mately result in consumer resist- 
ance to bakers’ goods. Either result 
is an indirect rationing of wheat, 
WFA is expected to state. 

Mr. McCarthy predicts that [fur- 
ther curtailment in the use of these 
ingredients by the baking industry 
will ultimately have the effect of 
rationing bakery products and there- 
fore wheat. The alternative would 
be a marked deterioration of baled 
goods, a condition which industry and 
responsible government officials have 
been hoping to avoid. 

In his letter to the senator, Mr. 
McCarthy sets forth in a broad pat- 
tern the part that the baking indus- 
try has played in providing the Amer- 
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ican consumer with nutritious baked 
goods in palatable form thereby fill- 
ing the constantly widening gap be- 
tween food requirements and sup- 
plies of such protein staple foods as 
meats, poultry and dairy products. 

In directing his appeal to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the food 
shortages, Mr. McCarthy shows signs 
of dissatisfaction with government 
iwencies in charge of the food pro- 
eram. He asks Senator Thomas to 
have Congress determine an _ irre- 
ducible minimum basis for domestic 
food supplies. Previously both OPA 
ind WFA had agreed that the baking 
ndustry sugar quota could not be 
ely reduced below 85% of the 
ic year’s use. That standard has 
thrown into the discard and 
n further cuts appear manifest 
m indications provided in the in- 
igency food committee statement 
cerning food. 

‘he dangers ahead have been clear- 
seen by OPA bakery price officials 

have written to superior offi- 
cers that curtailment of supplies of 
{ and sugar to the baking indus- 
from present levels will provoke 
rice crisis for bakers. The indus- 
has absorbed substantial cost in- 
creases through greatly increased 
production and profit margins on 
sweet goods which are rapidly dis- 
appearing as sweet goods output is 
curtailed because of reduced lard and 
shortening quotas. 

‘he importance of the commercial 
baker to the domestic economy has 
probably never been more clearly 
highlighted than under these wartime 
conditions. 

Vhen the congressional food in- 
vestigating groups learn that the mil- 
itary set-aside demands for canned 
fruits and vegetables will be sharply 
increased from the 1945 pack, the 
danger of imperiling an adequate 
bread and baked goods supply will 
be emphasized. According to re- 
liable reports the army set-aside on 
canned fruits may be advanced to 
7 of this year’s pack and that of 
canned vegetables moved up to 60% 
on certain staple items. 

Mr. McCarthy calls the attention 
of Marvin Jones to the threatened 
shortage of waxed paper for wrap- 
ping bread. He states that more 
stringent screening of military de- 
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CUBAN SUBSIDY SET AT $1.35 
CWT ON 1,200,000-SACK QUOTA 


Shipment Must Be Made Within Third Month After 
Month of Sale—No Allotment of Sales—Domestic 
Subsidy Delay Handicaps Bookings 


mands for paraffin wax probably 
would remove this threat. 

“Military requirements,’ Mr. Mc- 
Carthy says, “have forced total de- 
mands to 125% of available supply. 
Legitimate demands of the military 
are unquestioned, but there can be 
no sound reason for supplying . 
paraffin for candles and similar items 
for foreign countries when it seri- 
ously endangers the civilian economy 
of this country.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Directors Elected 
by American Feed 
Manufacturers 


Chicago, Ill.—Five new directors of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association have been elected in bal- 
loting by mail, and five others were 
re-elected. There also are 20 hold- 
over directors, whose terms did not 
expire this year. 

Directors going on the board for 
the first time are George W. Smith, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; Thomas W. Staley, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City; O. S. 
Chandler, Acme Feed Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C; T. E. Aubrey, Aubrey & 
Co., Louisville, and L. A. Brooks, 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birming- 
ham. 

Those re-elected are J. B. DeHaven, 
Allied Mills, Inc; L. R. Hawley, 
Quaker Oats Co; Frank E. Boling, 
Hales & Hunter Co; W. D. Walker, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., all of 
whom are from Chicago, and A. F. 
Seay, Purina Mills, St. Louis. 

Retiring from the board are John 
W. Eshelman III, J. W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa; C. C. Lewis, 
Park & Pollard Co., Buffalo; C. S. 
Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago; Ralph R. Young, Young & Sons 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; F. H. Kel- 
ley, Kelley Feeds, Inc., Des Moines; 
George Anderson, Fruen Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A meeting of the _ association’s 
board of directors, including the new- 
ly elected members, is scheduled for 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 17-18. 








WFA Buys Flour for France; 


Awards for UNRRA Announced 


ishington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration shortly will be in the 
market for approximately 8,500,000 
lbs of flour for French account. Of 
t] total, 7,000,000 lbs will be for 
Cc lial France. Hawaiian flour re- 
quirements through June of around 
2,090,000 Ibs also will be filled short- 
ly by the WFA. 

he French government has been 
making inquiries for substantial 
amounts of corn and mixed dairy 
fer but the quantity was so large 
th WFA officials have asked that 
detailed requests be submitted for 
Study. Indications are that conse- 
quential French purchases of feed 
grains and dairy feeds shortly will 
be made through the WFA. 
_ Contracts were awarded last week 
for 11,000,000 Ibs of flour for the ac- 
count of UNRRA. The following 
vendors participated: 

‘annon Valley Milling Co., 1,200,- 
-* ' Ibs at $3.43, f.0.b. Cannon Falls, 
Minn, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


2,500,000 Ibs at $3.58, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Standard Milling Co., 500,000 Ibs at 
$3.56, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., 500,000 Ibs at $3.33, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, 1,500,000 lbs at $3.74, f.o.b. 
New York. 

Gwinn Bros. & Co., 800,000 Ibs at 
$3.63, f.o.b. Huntington, W. Va. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 4,000,000 lbs at $3.49, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 
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TONNAGE TAX LAWS PASSED 
IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Legislatures in Kansas and Ne- 
braska have amended the feeding- 
stuffs laws in those states permitting 
inspection fees to be’ paid on a basis 
of reported tonnage, in lieu of affix- 
ing tags or stamps to bags. Both 
bills have been signed by the gov- 
ernors of the states. 





A rate of $1.35 ewt was announced 
for the special Cuban flour subsidy, 
May 7, by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The subsidy applies on 1,200,- 
000 200-lb sacks of flour. 

Rate changes will be made as in- 
frequently as necessary and present 
plans call for weekly announcements. 
The current rate represents approxi- 
mately 3c under price ceilings and 
appears to have been selected by 
the government on the basis of re- 
cent sales by some mills. Millers’ 
reaction in general is unfavorable to 
the low rate, but they have accept- 
ed it after some hesitation. 

Industry sources believe that ap- 
proximately 600,000 bags will be sold 
for shipment through Aug. 31, 1945, 
when unexported sales made in May 
will be cancelled. Cuban buyers are 
reported eager for American flour 
and have been instructed to place or- 
ders substantially above the total 
amount of the program. 

To what extent bookings will now 
be made is problematical. The do- 
mestic flour subsidy applies to these 
export sales as well as to domestic 
business, and for that reason mills 
making sales for shipment after June 
30, would have to run the risk of 
the possibility of the DSC subsidy 
not being extended. Furthermore, 
shipment must be made from the 
mill before the last day of the third 
month following the month in which 
the sale is made. ‘This limits the 
volume of sales now to the amount 
that a mill can ship before Aug. 31. 
This may be a handicap in some in- 
stances in view of the heavy army 
and domestic bookings that are like- 
ly to be required for that period. 

A commitment has been made by 
the United States to make 1,200,000 
200-lb bags of flour available to 
Cuban importers on the basis of a 
price of $6.90, cif. Havana, per 
200-Ilb bag of bakery high patent 
flour when exported from New York 
or New Orleans, war risk insurance 
and consular fees to be for the ac- 
count of the buyer, with all other 
charges for the account of the ex- 
porter. Other grades and types of 
flour and packaging are to be re- 
lated to the basic price at usual 
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commercial differentials. 

The provisions of 1945 CCC Flour 
Export Program Instructions No. 1 
will apply to export sales to Cuba, 
except that, until a representative of 
the administrator determines that 
there are in effect under this pro- 
gram sales for the exportation to 
Cuba of 1,200,000 200-ib bags of flour, 
such sales will also be subject to the 
special requirements contained in 
these supplementary instructions. 

Exportation must be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
announcement by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, and shipment from the 
mill must be made not later than the 
last day of the third month follow- 
ing the month in which the sale is 
made. Failure to make shipment 
within such time limit shall cause 
all obligations of the exporter and 
of the administrator in connection 
with the applicable notice of sale 
to be canceled. 

Quantities of flour included in no- 
tices of sales so canceled will be 
held in a pool by the representative 
of the administrator until the total 
of reported sales amounts to ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 200-lb bags. 
Such quantities will then be offered 
for resale in accordance with one of 
the methods defined below. 

If shipment from the mill or ex- 
portation as indicated in a notice of 
sale will not be made within the time 
specified, the exporter shall notify 
the Grain Division, Office of Basic 
Commodities, Commodity Credit 
Corp., Washington 25, D. C., as soon 
as he knows that such shipment or 
exportation will not be made. In 
no case should such notification be 
made later than the fifth day fol- 
lowing the expiration of the shipping 
period. 

When CCC determines that the to- 
tal of sales under this program ap- 
proaches 1,200,000 bags, either the 
remainder of such quantity to be ex- 
ported may be allocated by the ad- 
ministrator among exporters, accord- 
ing to the volume of their exporta- 
tions to Cuba under this program, 
or further notices of sale shall not 
be effective unless approved by the 
administrator. 





Flour Output Gains in April 


Flour production in the United States during April amounted to 15,076,- 
528 sacks, a gain of over 2,000,000 sacks for the similar month a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by The Northwestern Miller based on reports 
from mills representing 73% of the total output of the United States. The 
April figure, however, was slightly lower than the output reported for March. 

Every section of the country shared in the April increase over a year ago, 
the figures indicate, with northwest and southwest mills being largely re- 


sponsible. 
west and in the North Pacific Coast. 


Compared with the preceding month, output was off in the south- 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 








TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous ——————__—_—_———— April ————__ 

April, 1945 month 1944 1943 1942 
per rr 3,506,758 2,850,338 2,752,028 2,242,769 
3, SRE Le ee 5,267,882 5,798,335 4,420,651 4,826,771 3,957,579 
|...) eee errer ere eer eee eh ee 2,152,892 2,121,967 1,900,070 1,554,264 1,524,651 
Central and Southeast ....... *2°511,391 2,456,474 2,403,664 2,142,419 1,394,858 
North Pacific Coast ......... 1,605,103 1,692,972 1,435,702 1,260,089 1,122,743 
BORE: vis cdeddsorsesersvies 15,076,528 15,576,506 13,010,425 12,535,571 10,242,600 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


tNine companies 
*Preliminary. 


*860,055 


795,998 608,947 793,866 528,308 
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Maine Passes Bread 
and Flour Law 
for Enrichment 


Chicago, Ill—Flour and bread en- 
richment laws have been passed by 
Maine, the eleventh state to enact 
such legislation this year. 

In New Hampshire, the House has 
passed the enrichment bill, and it 
is expected that the Senate will act 
on it shortly. 

In Oklahoma and New Mexico, the 
legislatures adjourned after one House 
in each instance had passed the en- 
richment bill. 

Some confusion has arisen in the 
southeast as to enforcement dates 
for statutes now effective there. A. 
D. Harris, director of the food and 
feed division of Georgia’s department 
of agriculture, has indicated to in- 
quiring millers that enforcement of 
Georgia’s enrichment law, which be- 
came effective May 1, will not be un- 
dertaken until the measure has been 
studied by the Law Department “for 
the purpose of promulgating rules 
and regulations.” Testing equipment 
is said to be lacking at present in 
Georgia and other’ southeastern 
states. 

Officers of the Millers National Fed- 
eration are of the opinion that such 
equipment as is needed can be ob- 
tained, and that there will be no 
material delay in enforcement of the 
statutes. In answer to various in- 
quiries about enforcement dates in 
various states, the federation has is- 
sued this statement: 

“The West Virginia enrichment law 
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(as does the others) provides that 
after a certain date no unenriched 
flour may be sold within the state. 
This applies to retail sales as well 
as to mill or jobber sales. Under 
these circumstances, it seems almost 
elemental that a miller would not 
load up his jobbers or his retail out- 
lets with flour which cannot lawful- 
ly be sold a few weeks hence. Even 
the most limited consideration for 
his distributors would seem to dic- 
tate that the miller would anticipate 
the effective date of enrichment laws 
as best he can. 

“In all the states with new enrich- 
ment laws, except Georgia, millers 
have had 60 days or more notice of 
the effective date. In most cases 
they have had 90 days. More than 
this period of time is ordinarily re- 
quired to use up all retail stocks on 
hand. It is commercially unwise to 
make late shipments of unenriched 
flour into these states, to say noth- 
ing of putting wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the position of doing an 
illegal thing.” 
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BILL PROPOSES $100,000,000 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCH FUND 


Washington, D. C.—Senators Rus- 
sell, of Georgia, and Ellender, of 
Louisiana, have introduced a new 
bill which would provide an annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
school lunch program with the fund 
to be under supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under this 
new measure the government would 
be required to spend 75% of the 
money within the states apportioned 
on basis of need and per capita in- 
come. The bill was referred to the 
agriculture and forestry committee. 











Formula Feeds Placed Under 
New Price Regulation by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration on May 4 re- 
leased a new regulation governing 
maximum prices for all mixed ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, except min- 
eral mixed feeds. The new order is 
designated as MPR 585 and super- 
sedes MPR 378, with the mineral 
feeds exception, after its effective 
date, May 19. 

The former regulation, however, 
will remain in effect as far as manu- 
facturers are concerned until they 
have performed certain requirements 
under the new order. For wholesal- 
ers, retailers, private brand dealers, 
importers and custom mixers, MPR 
585 will be effective immediately 
after May 19. 


Basic Provisions 
Basically, MPR 585 
manufacturers’ control price which 
consists of the maximum cost of 
ingredients and containers plus the 
historical margin of the manufactur- 
ers. Once the control price is estab- 
lished changes will occur only in 
the most unusual circumstances and 
it is adjustable weekly as the manu- 
facturer computes his weekly price 
list. 

Within 60 days from the effective 
date of the order all classes of man- 
ufacturers must determine base in- 
gredient prices for each plant for 
every ingredient they now use. When 
new ingredients are used, base prices 
must be determined for them. Fail- 
ure to determine these ingredient 
prices is a violation of the regula- 


establishes a 





tion. Prices determined for basic 
ingredients must be filed with OPA 
regional offices for all plants of Class 
A, B and C manufacturers except 
those manufacturing less than 3,500 
tons of formula feed in 1944. 


Choice of Three Methods 

There are three alternative meth- 
ods which manufacturers may use. 
They are: (1) The formula price for 
the grain as established in the maxi- 
mum price regulation for that grain 

for example, the wheat formula 
price under MPR 487 or for grains 
under FPR 2, the base price of bar- 
ley, oats or the base price of corn 
under FPR 4; 

(2) The maximum price which re- 
flects a relationship between a ter- 
minal city, customary to a manufac- 
turers’ buying practice; or 

(3) An average maximum price 
that could have been lawfully paid 
to a supplier delivered at a plant 
within certain specified periods prior 
to the effective date of MPR 585. 

OPA regional offices may approve 
or disapprove of such filed basic in- 
gredient price at any time after fil- 
ing. Prices filed in good faith which 
are not disapproved within 60 days 
after. filing shall be deemed to have 
been’ approved but if subsequently 
disapproved, this disapproval will 
only involve sales made subsequent 
to the disapproval. 

Manufacturers may adjust basic 
ingredient prices as filed subject to 
the following conditions: (A) By de- 
termining his weighted average price 


for receipts of ingredients at his 
plant for any immediate period not 
exceeding one month determined on 
a basis of actual prices not to ex- 
ceed legal maximums; (B) on the 
first pricing day after selling formula 
feeds where ingredients have been 
so averaged the manufacturer may 
at his option either resume the use 
of his basic ingredient price or cal- 
culate another adjusted base ingredi- 
ent price on the basis of a weighted 
average of actual, but not exceeding 
legal maximum, prices paid for re- 
ceipts at his plant since the last 
calculation or adjustment. Where 
basic prices are resumed instead of 
recalculated the manufacturer shall 
use his receipts for a period selected 
as if calculating for the first time, 
but must not include receipts used 
in any previous average. 

Once basic ingredient prices have 
been determined the control price is 
determined by multiplying the weight 
of an ingredient per ton of formula 
feed by base or adjusted base in- 
gredient price and adding the ap- 
plicable margin plus the base con- 
tainer price where containers are 
furnished by the manufacturer. A 
control price becomes effective on 
the manufacturers’ weekly pricing 
day and is effective for the one 
week. Changes may be made only 
on the weekly pricing day to reflect 
changes in formulas or adjustments 
in ingredient prices. 

As Class A manufacturers sell 
only in carlots to retailers only one 
control price is provided for them. 
However, for the Class B manufac- 
turer selling to feeders and to re- 
tailers two control types are provid- 
ed. Manufacturers falling into this 
class use the margin provided for 
type of sale they are making. 

The control price for Class C 
plants is the control price of the 
plant to which it is related adjusted 
to the filed differential. 


Computing Margins 


Class A manufacturers are given 
their choice of five alternative meth- 
ods of determining margins. Class 
B manufacturers have three alterna- 
tive methods on sales to retailers and 
six on sales to feeders. Margin is 
defined as “that part of a price which 
is not attributable to ingredients or 
containers and includes labor, manu- 
facturing expense, certain services, 
overhead and laboratory expense, 
among others.” 

The first method for margin com- 
putation, which probably will be the 
one most widely used, follows: 


(Continued on pake ) 
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Additional States 
Consider Flour 
Package Law 


Legislatures of Oklahoma and Cali 
fornia have adopted a uniform flow 
and meal package law. It is expecte: 
that the governors of these state 
will approve the measure, bringin 
the total to 23 states which have ap 
proved the uniform package bill sinc 
the middle of February. 

This bill has also been passed b: 
one house of the legislature in eac 
of the following states: Illinois, Mis 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wiscor 
sin. Final adoption seems fairly lik« 
ly in all these states, a bulletin « 
the Millers National Federatio 
states, though some _ complicatior 
have arisen in a couple of places. 

The package bill has also recent! 
been introduced (House Bill 403) 
the Florida legislature, which bega 
its sessions in April. In this cas 
however, some alterations in the un 
form text have been made; the mo 
serious of these is a provision requi 
ing the name and address of the mai 
ufacturer to appear on the label. 
this is adopted, it means that speci 
labelling may have to be used in mar 
cases, which of course is objectio 
able; also, it should be noted th 
provisions of this kind elsewhere ha 
usually not produced the results « 
pected in discouraging private brand 
goods, the federation bulletin co 
tinues. 

The uniform bill is also scheduled 
for introduction in the Alabama Ik 
islature. 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
May 7 declared dividends of $1 } 
share on preferred stock and a qu 
terly dividend of 30c per share pl 
a year-end extra dividend of 30c p 
share on the common stock. Bo 
common stock dividends are payal 
June 1 to stockholders of record 
May 17. This is the 72nd consex 
tive quarterly dividend declared 
Pillsbury Mills for common 
holders. The preferred dividend, t 
third earned by the new $4 cumul 
tive issue of September, 1944, is fi 
the quarter-yearly dividend peri 
ending July 15, and will be payal 
July 16 to stockholders of 
on July 2. 


stor 
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Milling, Baking Machinery Makers 


to Get Preference in Reconversion 


Washington, D. C.—Limitation Or- 
der 292, which controls the manu- 
facture of food processing machin- 
ery, will be among the controls 
dropped by the War Production 
Board in the near future. This will 
mean the removal of production re- 
strictions on certain items now hav- 
ing quotas under schedules of that 
order. 

At the request of the War Food 
Administration, however, WPB is 
planning to establish a limited con- 
trol which will give producers of 
baking, milling and feed manufactur- 
ing equipment preferred position as 
far as procurement of materials and 
labor is concerned. 

Except for a few items, of which 
shredding machines are an example, 





WPB officials say that dropping 
the order will have little effect 
machinery and equipment prod 
ers. The greatest difficulty wh 
producers will encounter may oc 
in manpower although it is relia 
reported that the War Manpov 
Commission plans to co-ordinate 
controls with relaxations of the 
and M orders of the War Prod 
tion Board. 

WPB officials state that they hi 
been receiving requests from mal! 
facturers of milling machinery a 
equipment for machine tools and 
basic equipment to resume prod 
tion of civilian industry products. 1 
quiries of this nature have been ! 
ceived from plants which have be: 
producing munitions to the limit 
their plant capacities. 
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Second Mark-up on 
Millfeed Asked by 
Jobbers’ Group 


<ansas City, Mo.—As head of the 
tional Feed Distributors Commit- 
t J. P. Parks, Kansas City feed 
ber, wrote to Clive Marshall of 
Office of Price Administration 
ing for a second 50c mark-up on 
feed to permit a wider distribu- 
of this commodity. Excerpts 
n his letter follow: 
a) As a result of complaints 
, buyers all over the country who 
eiling levels are unable to secure 
ied supplies of millfeeds and in 
an endeavor to accomplish more 
equitable distribution of millfeeds 
through normal channels when prices 
are at ceilings; 
)) to provide and promote the 


2 


pl r flow of millfeeds to the New 
Yi milkshed, the eastern seaboard, 
the west coast, the southeast, the 
sO and to the heavy consuming 
st ynns of the central states, all of 
which is now impossible under pres- 
ent regulations which now permit 
on one jobber mark-up between 
processor and consumer. 


1e feed distributors of the Unit- 


ed States hereby petition the Office 
of Price Administration to consider 
and grant as soon as possible a 
double jobber or distributor mark- 
up of 50c per ton when one jobber 
or distributor sells to another when 
prices of millfeeds are at full ceil- 
ing levels. 

“All jobbers contacted unanimous- 
ly endorse this petition, and these 
jobbers include the entire member- 
ship of the National Feed Distribu- 
tors Committee and those jobbers on 
the jobbers and wholesalers of feed 
ingredients (other than grain) OPA 
Industry Advisory Committee. 

“The committee realizes the neces- 
sity of throwing some _ safeguard 
around the proposal if adopted pre- 
venting abuse of privilege, but most 
of the opinions express a_ desire 
against zoning or mileage restric- 
tions. 

“Your earnest consideration at 
your earliest convenience will be ap- 
preciated.” 
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HARRY FRY A BROKER 

Houston, Texas.—Harry Fry is re- 
signing from the International Mill- 
ing Co., Greenville, Texas, to join 
Felix Meyer, broker and jobber at 
Houston. Mr. Fry will be general 
manager of the Felix Meyer Co. He 
will take up his new duties June 1. 








OPA Approval of Jobbers’ Plea 
for Second Mark-up Doubtful 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent 
if The Northwestern Miller 


shington, D. C.—The jobber’s 
ke that of the policeman in Gil- 
ind Sullivan, is not a happy one 
price control and from what 
e discerned from surface indi- 
s it is unlikely that the recent 
yn by the jobbers, led by J. P. 
of Kansas City, for a second 
n to cover jobber-to-jobber sales 
the cause of jubilation or 
dancing at OPA. 
ler price control the jobber has 
| his utility narrowed in virtual- 
the food and feed operations, 
probably the worst suffering 
ned by the processed food job- 
Recently the millfeed jobbers 
were unwittingly cut off from 


r legitimate sales to whole- 
when OPA issued an amend- 
to Section 6 of RMPR 173. 

a aE 














WHEAT STOCKS PLACED 
AT 72,173,000 BUS 
Vashington, D. C.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned stocks of 
at on March 31 amounted to 
173,000 bus, compared with 
114,046,000 a year ago. Sales of 
feed wheat last month were 10,- 
000 bus, compared with 15,- 
,000 in March, 1944. Since last 
hily 1 accumulated feed wheat 
‘es have been 131,786,000 bus, 
inst 256,920,000 in the corre- 
onding period the previous 
ir. Feed sales will continue to 
be reported for April, but as there 
have been no further allocations 
nade, the amount will be con- 
summations of sales contracted 
om allocations made in Febru- 
‘y and March. It was not ex- 
ected that these sales would 
run beyond 3,000,000 bus. 


—_ 


That inequity has been recognized 
by OPA price officials and steps are 
being taken to correct it and restore 
wholesale business to the jobbers. 
Unfortunately, this corrective action 
is complicated with other loose fea- 
tures of the order which will be rem- 
edied at the same time and may de- 
lay the issuance of another amend- 
ment to restore jobber-wholesale 
business. 

OPA officials admit that price con- 
trol may have had the effect of cut- 
ting off business relationships be- 
tween jobbers, but they contend that 
this is not necessarily the result of 
the absence of a second jobber mar- 
gin. They point out that in a sell- 
ers’ market the position of a jobber 
is always insecure, and under price 
control, where demand has _ out- 
stripped supply, the jobber in many 
instances has been a casualty of 
price control in general and not 
specifically as result of their inability 
to take a second margin. 


More Evidence Wanted 
Before OPA can grant the second 
margin to the jobbers in the case of 
millfeed sales it would be necessary 
to go behind the evidence presented 
from jobbers who contend they have 
been denied sources of supply under 
RMPR 173, it is believed. It prob- 
ably would be necessary to examine 
the records of the testifying jobbers 
to determine if their sales of mill- 
feed actually were decreased and if 
they had not been replaced by sup- 
plies from other sources. Once an 
actual loss of supply had been estab- 
lished, then a prima facie case would 
have been shown. It appears that 
before such a petition can be made 
effective in obtaining its goal it will 
be necessary to submit complete busi- 
ness data to substantiate all claims. 
Presuming that these claims can 
be substantiated without too much 
difficulty to the jobbers involved, it 
is likely that even before top level 
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approval would be granted at OPA 
it might be necessary to submit 
books of account to show that job- 
bers’ profits had fallen below the 
comparative years 1936-39 and that 
a price increase was necessary to re- 
store the profit levels of those years. 
Basically, the jobbers are asking for 
a price increase, according to OPA 
standards. 


Contention Challenged 

Another industry contention chal- 
lenged by OPA is that historically 
jobbers always obtained the second 
margin. OPA admits that the sec- 
ond jobber earned a profit margin 
on his participation, but not from a 
margin as such. The second jobber 
earned a profit as his market condi- 
tions justified. In many instances 
his profit might easily have exceeded 
the 50c margin now requested. In 
other cases the profit margin might 
have been lower, depending on the 
intangible selling factors present at 
the time of a sale. 

Another industry contention is that 
in the handling of grains more than 
one mark-up is available. That is 
also. an imperfect parallel, OPA 
states. The flow of grains through 
the trade frequently represents pe- 
riods of storage and merchandising 
which are not present in jobber deal- 
ings. 

The approach taken in the jobber 
petition came as a surprise to OPA 
price men. They had expected that 
the jobbers would have been on sur- 
er ground had they asked for a 75c 
margin, which is allowed jobbers in 
other orders. The jobbers would have 


official precedent at hand and it is 
conceivable that a claim for a 75c 
margin could pass OPA scrutiny 


when the inconsistency of their policy 
was shown. 

With every sign pointing to con- 
tinued demand for feed supplies of all 
kinds for another 18 months as for- 
eign nations stand ready to take 
every available pound of domestic 
supply we can spare, it is reeommend- 
ed in unofficial channels that the 
jobbers re-examine their petition and 
correct it to meet defects which will 
prevent OPA from granting their re- 
quest. 

In redrafting a petition it is point- 
ed out the more complete the docu- 
ment is in its coverage of trade in- 
formation and complete business rec- 
ords of interjobber sales the more 
likely OPA can be persuaded to rec- 
ognize the justice of the claim. In 
short, the jobber must not only make 
a claim but back it up with in- 
controvertible proof, remembering in 
drafting the petition that the OPA 
considers a price increase to be in- 
volved. 
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PROPERTY TRANSFER SUIT 
FILED BY H. A. MERRILL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harold A. Mer- 
rill, Kansas City grain man, has 
brought suit against George H.. Da- 
vis, of Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
Co., seeking to require Mr. Davis to 
transfer to the company name the 
title to property valued at about $1,- 
500,000 which is now being held for 
the company in Mr. Davis’ name. 
Mr. Merrill, who left the company 
last year, still holds a considerable 
stock interest in the corporation. The 
practice of keeping company assets 
in the name of an individual has been 
used for several years in this com- 
pany under the procedure known as 
beneficial ownership. Mr. Merrill 
says there is no question of honesty 
involved, but that he merely seeks 
to protect the company in the event 
anything should happen to Mr. Davis. 


OF LIFE 








Interior Elevator, 


Mill Wheat Stocks 
Double Last Year 


Washington, D. C.—The regular re- 
port on stocks of wheat in interior 
mills and elevators released by the 
Department of Agriculture last week 
emphasizes the hindrance to market- 
ing of such holdings by the acute 
car shortage which prevailed through- 
out the first quarter of 1945. 

Stocks were reported at nearly 
double those a year earlier and a 
third larger than the 10-year April 
1 average. Disappearance of wheat 
from this position between Jan. 1 
and April 1 was about 31,000,000 bus 
compared with 79,000,000 in 1944, 
62,000,000 in 1943 and 4,000,000 the 
1935-43 average for the quarter. 

April 1 stocks in interior storages 


are about six times as large as a 
year ago in Oklahoma and Texas, 


nearly four times as large in Kansas 
and more than twice as large in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. In all these six states 
current stocks are also larger than 
average. Stocks in Washington and 
Oregon are larger than last year or 
average. Current stocks in the eight 
states named make up 81% of the 
national total. 

The sum of the mill and elevator 
stocks added to farm stocks April 1 
is 368,291,000 bus, against 286,214,000 


a year ago, 502,918,000 in 1943 and 
451,170,000 in 1942. This current 
April 1 total exceeds that of any 


other year of record except 1943 and 
1942. 


Interior mill and elevator stocks 


of wheat April 1 and other quarterly 
dates, compared with revised figures 
for previous years, are here 
(000’s omitted): 


shown 











"43 99,365 139,018 175,210 17,902 


Including stocks in country mills 
and elevators, holdings of wheat in 
various positions in the United States 
April 1, with comparisons, were 
(000’s omitted) : 

Farms M.& E 
13! 


239,083 
219,679 


387 
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THIRD PLANT BOUGHT BY 
VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


Chicago, Ill.—Purchase of a five- 
story building and adjoining property 
in Morris, Ill., has been announced 
by W. N. Jones, vice president of 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of poultry and _ livestock 
feeds. 

The building already has been con- 
verted into a feed manufacturing 
plant and is now in production. Ad- 
dition of the property makes a total 
of three. plants owned and operated 
by Vitality Mills. 
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TRADE GAINS 


AS MILLS SELL FOR 120 DAYS 


Mills Taking Chance That Subsidy Will Be Extended— 
Government Buying Given Clear Field by Flexible 


Ceiling—Shipping 


While not of large volume, civilian 
flour demand appears to have im- 
proved since the first of the month. 
Many buyers are beginning to think 
in terms of July and August require- 
ments and with quite a few mills 
growing bolder about making 120- 
day sales before 
the subsidy exten- 
sion is finally set- 
tled, a fairly lib- 
eral volume _ of 
business has taken 
Government buying, which 





place. 
had been running into courteous re- 
luctance on the part of mills, was 
given a clear field by Office of Price 


Administration approval of ceiling 
adjustments which would permit the 
army and the War Food Adminis- 
tration to offset the subsidy equiva- 
lent in the event the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. does not supply the sub- 
sidy. 

Shipping difficulties have lessened, 
with the supply of boxcars showing 
steady improvement. Mills have 
caught up on delinquent deliveries 
to the point where almost all buy- 
ers who had flour coming to them 
have accumulated satisfactory in- 
ventories. Export business is coming 
to life as mills get ready to book the 
Cuban requirements of the next few 
months. 

The feeling for the last week that 
V-E Day was practically at hand, 
despite the slowness in official con- 
firmation, caused both buyers and 
sellers to eliminate the event as an 
immediate price making influence. It 
is conceded by all that heavy de- 
mands for flour will continue un- 
abated for many months, both for 
domestic civilian use and govern- 
mental overseas relief. The army 
bought 5,485,000 sacks in April and 
its May-June commitments are about 
on the same equivalent. July-August 
buying by the army is now under 
way. 

More Interest in Springs 

Spring wheat mills report bakers 
showing more interest in July-August 
requirements and, with litttle fear 


Facilities Improve 


that the subsidy extension will not 
be granted, millers are again begin- 
ning to take on business for 120 days’ 
shipment. A number of 10,000- to 
15,000-bag lots were reported sold 
last week, mostly to New York and 
New England buyers, with one order 
for 50,000 sacks. Millers feel that 
failure to extend the subsidy pay- 
ments would force bakers to raise 
bread prices, which would be infla- 
tionary and decidedly outside the in- 
tent and purpose of the hold-the-line 
order. The army bought flour for 
May-June shipment and will be in 
the market within a few days for 
later delivery. Bookings by spring 
wheat mills last week represented 
about 62% of capacity, as compared 
with 57% the previous week and 27% 
a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales 50% 


Continuing demand from the trade 
is keeping sales in the Southwest at 
a relatively high level, despite the 
tightness of the situation. Sales 
reached 50% of capacity last week, 
compared with 50% the previous 
week and 36% a year ago. Most 
buying is being done either by those 
who are virtually out of flour 
or by those who think the govern- 
mental buying programs are going to 
be strong enough to make flour buy- 
ing difficult for some time to come. 
A few buyers are contracting for 
flour 120 days ahead, subject to can- 
cellation if the subsidy is not extend- 
ed. Privilege of the army and WFA 
to make contracts that will be good 
regardless of the subsidy outcome is 
causing some additional sales and 
likely will result in a large volume 
of army business within a few days. 
Clears continue firm. Export busi- 
ness is good, as mills begin to book 
the Cuban buyers for three or more 
months. 


Improvement at Buffalo 


Sales at Buffalo have improved 
somewhat, as buyers come in for re- 
plenishment of depleted reserves. 
Several large sized orders were 
placed last week. Mills are crowded 





Semolina Demand Still Active; Most 
Mills Booked Solidly for May-June 


Rumors persist that some durum 
mills are selling semolina for 120 
days’ shipment. No actual admis- 
sions of such business have been 
made by Minneapolis millers, most 
of whom state positively that they 
will not accept such orders until 
Congress takes action on the flour 
subsidy. They have all of the orders 
they can handle for May-June ship- 
ment and are out of the market for 
further business, even on clears. 

Meanwhile, demand for semolina 
continues urgent, with macaroni 
manufacturers running far behind in 
their orders because of the delay in 
raw material deliveries. Receipts of 
durum at Minneapolis have increased 
slightly, but still are well under mill- 
ing requirements. Most of the ar- 
rivals are applied against old con- 
tracts. With this freer movement 
of grain from the interior, the sup- 


ply of cars for outbound shipments 
is improving steadily. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 5, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
ee $ 


1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ 72% 
2 Durum or better... 1.71% @ 1.72% 
3 Durum or better.. 1.70% @ . 

4 Durum or better... 169%@ .... 

5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% ese 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.62% @ vee 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
April 29-May 5 ...... *216,448 114 
Previous week ........ 241,565 114 
AS ee takes vs 151,750 77 
Crop year 
production 
ou Bee By BOGS acasocssccs 8,758,123 
Smee Se By BUGS 6 ceivicasyer 7,446,923 


*Eight companies. 
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with shipping instructions, but they 
are making better progress in reduc- 
ing backlogs as a result of a better 
boxcar situation. At New York, how- 
ever, sales remain of relatively light 
volume. Neither buyers nor sellers 
appear to be pressing for business 
and the sales being made are gener- 
ally scattered and light to the job- 
bing trade. The subsidy uncertainty 
is confusing. Some buyers have 
agreements that contracts automat- 
ically will be extended if the subsidy 
is continued. Prices on high gluteis 
have broken to 5c below the ceiling, 
but clears are firm at the maximums. 

New business is somewhat better 
at Boston, although buyers generally 
are not anxious to cover long term 
needs as yet. Mills, of course, are 
not encouraging bookings beyond 
June 30 until the subsidy matter is 
cleared. Directions are fairly active, 
but the trade generally has ample 
supplies on hand for the present. 
Jobbers and bakers in the Pittsburgh 
area are not interested in contract- 
ing as long as mills hold asking prices 
at the ceilings. A few odd bookings 
at 3@5c under the ceiling have been 
reported, however. The volume of 
new business at Philadelphia is lim- 
ited. 


Moderate Chicago Sales 


Moderate sized lots for fill-in pur- 
poses constitute the flour trade at 
Chicago, although inquiries have be- 
come more numerous. Directions on 
previous orders are good. Cleveland 
flour jobbers are reported backing 
away from the market and buying 
only for actual immediate needs. 
Bakers in that area have puruchased 
several carlots recently, with some 
mills reported taking orders at 5c 
below the ceiling and for 60 days’ 
shipment. Family trade remains slow. 
St. Louis demand has tapered off, 
but mills are working on old con- 
tracts and are not perturbed about 
the slackening in inquiries. Boxcars 
are in better supply, but the short- 
age of labor continues. 

Southeastern Sales Light 

Southeastern brokers and blenders 
report flour trade quiet. Demand is 
limited and mills are not pressing 
for business in view of their heavy 
government commitments. Boxcars 
are freer and the shipping situation 
has been relieved. Family flour trade 
is curtailed by scarcity of home short- 
ening and sugar supplies and bakers 
report difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient quantities of these ingredients. 

Pacific Northwest mills are run- 
ning at or near capacity, although 
new flour bookings remain light. 
Heavy flour orders for the govern- 
ment remain to be filled and mills 
are not anxious for distant civilian 
business. An uncertain flow of Mon- 
tana hard wheat continues to handi- 
cap operational planning. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 8,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,702,- 
913 sacks, against 3,694,589 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,154,802 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,620,839 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,297,- 
387. Increases of 9,000 and 56,000 
sacks, respectively, occurred in the 
Northwest and the Southwest. The 
production decreased 37,000, 18,000 
and 3,000 sacks in Buffalo, the cen- 
tral and southeastern states and the 
Pacific Coast areas, in the order 
named. 
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FEED MARKET TONE 
SLIGHTLY EASIER 


Demand for Basic Ingredients Stil! 
Active, But Offerings Enlarge 
to Better Balance 


Although the general feed marke? 
situation shows a somewhat easie 
tone, the important by-product feed 
still hold firmly at ceiling levels. Re 
quirements of formula feed manu- 
facturers continue to furnish th» 
principal outlet for wheat millfeeds 
and the _ oilseed 
meals, but inquiry 
from country dis- 
tributors also hes 
become slightly 
more active. Ur- 
seasonably cool weather has delayed 
pasture development. The easier tone 
was, therefore, brought about more 
by large offerings and weaker feed 
grain prices than by any actual slack- 
ening in demand. Demand for poui- 
try feeds still leads the call for for- 
mula feeds. Relatively large farn 
stocks. of corn and other feed grai: 
tend to limit the demand for pre- 
pared cattle and hog feeds. T 
War Food Administration index num- 
ber stands at 164.4, compared wit! 
a revised figure of 164.9 last week 
and 166 a year ago. 

At Minneapolis, millfeed productioy 
continues heavy and the freer car sup- 
ply permits a liberal carlot movement 
but the formula feed trade and carlot 
distributors take everything offered 
at full ceilings. Since the withdra 
al of government wheat offerings for 
feed, mixer interest in wheat feeds 
has held quite constant. Trade with 
country distributors has broadened 
somewhat in comparison with re- 
cent weeks and likely reflects some 
improvement in consumer demand as 
a result of delayed pasture develop- 
ment, because of recent cold weather 

Feedstuffs at Chicago are steady 
to slightly easier, with demand not 
quite as urgent as heretofore. 17 
car situation has improved and m 
feeds are in somewhat larger supply 
in so far as open market offerings 
are concerned. 

Supply and demand are more in 
balance at Kansas City, but the price 
situation shows no tendency toward 
veering from ceiling levels. While 
there is a reduction in sales of bal- 
anced ration feeds to cattle and ho; 
producers, demand for poultry fe 
remains in heavy volume, typical 
the usual increased spring requi 
ments. The larger output at Kan 
City applies mainly on previous 
ders and there is no selling press\ 
from current output. 

Production of wheat feeds is he 
at Buffalo and stocks have impro\ 
General demand continues active and 
open market offerings still are | 
ited. 

Millfeed production at 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 
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Buffalo, in 


the Northwest and Southwest .n- 
creased about 900 tons last weck, 
with the total output at the three 
centers amounting to 59,430 tons, 


compared with 58,570 in the previcus 

week and 49,433 a year ago, accord- 

ing to figures compiled by The Nor'th- 
western Miller. Crop year prod 

tion to date totals 2,429,056 t 

against 2,375,459 in the correspo 

ing period a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARABEE REPRESENTATIV! 
C. D. Calhoun has been appoiniecd 

by Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, as resale representative in the 

southern territory. Mr. Calhoun will 

live at Memphis. He formerly ws 
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a sales manager in the south ior 


Carnation Milk Co. 
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Wheat Prices Display Strength 
as Victory Tension Tightens 






End of Hostilities in Europe Seen as Real Start 
of Reconstruction Period Feeding Requirements 




















Stil! 
e 
irke: a The announcement of Germany’s 
asie é surrender failed to generate the bear- 
feed a ish reaction in grain prices that had 
Re i been anticipated by many in the 
anu ™ trade. In fact, during the past week, 
the [R when the long awaited event was ex- 
feeds JB) pected almost hourly, the market 
lseed a eyadually but steadily added small 
juiry < ns to the upturns recorded in re- 
dis- a cent weeks. Vis- 
an E Ria ual evidence of the 
shtly 4 pres potential demands 
Un- zi = upon United States 
ayed | F Up food resources in 
tone the months to 
nore come is being presented by the regu- 
feed larity of army and War Food Admin- 
lack- istration buying of wheat and flour 
Jou! for overseas relief. It is seen by 
for- market analysts that such takings 
farm during the next year will far exceed 
“ains the extraordinary requirements of 
pre- ; feeding the allied armies and our own 
The ' civilians, which the nation had come 
1um- to consider as wartime peak loads. 
with | With the European phase of the war 
veek concluded, it is now time to demon- 
q strate what part food will play in 
"tion 1 holding the peace. The grain and 
sup- ; flo markets are the pulse of the 
1ent entire food structure and already 
alot ; tl are adjusting to the reconstruc- 
ered tion period for Europe and Asia. 
raw- Vheat futures closed May 7 with 
3 for gains of 4c to 2%c over a week ago, 
eeds wi the deferred positions display- 
With ing the most strength. Chicago May 
ened closed at $1.755%, Minneapolis May 
re- $1.67% and Kansas City May at 
ome $1.63°s. Chicago July finished at 
d as $1.66%4, that position at Minneapolis 
slop- q ended at $1.635%, and at Kansas City 
het ; it $1.56%4. Rye futures recorded 
oady i idditional gains of 4% c to 55<c, with 
not : Chicago May rye ending at $1.39% 
The ind Minneapolis May at $1.37% bu. 
‘ Army Buying Heavy 
ings he army purchased nearly 5,500,- 
000 sacks of flour in April. Its May- 
P in June commitments are about on the 
rice same equivalent and buying for July- 
vard August shipment is getting under 
hile W The army’s wheat export pro- 
bal- g1 is moving tremendous quan- 
hog tit to ports of embarkation, with 
eeds Ne Orleans having to request a 
1 of weck’s lull in loadings to relieve port 
lire- : congestion. It was reported that the 
nsas 
sure SOIL DRIFTING RESULTS 
FROM HIGH WINDS 
1 i Minneapolis, Minn.—The past 
A q week was cold and windy, with 
Hee : practically no precipitation. Good 
progress was made in seeding and 
=" outside of the northern tier of 
ne counties in North Dakota and 
mere \Niontana, wheat seeding will be 
. ished this week and good prog- 
ri ress made on other small grains, 
rh crop report of the Occident 
sale Fievator Division of the Russell- 
wt ‘Miller Milling Co. says. Our re- 
ten perts all indicate considerable 
es arm at the prevalence of high 
1. inds. There has been consid- 
erable soil movement in some dis- 
icts, and the early planted 
. vheat which was up has been 
partially covered. It is pretty 
: d arly to talk about a poor sea- 
, “ son, but any year where we have 
P i persistent high winds we get on- 
alee ly a mediocre crop, the Occident 
* report adds. 
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army had purchased about 1,000,000 
bus of rye in storage at eastern 
points, doubtless for overseas ship- 
ment. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration effected flexible flour price 
ceilings on army and War Food Ad- 
ministration purchases to offset sub- 
sidy equivalents in the event millers 
do not receive subsidy .payments 
from the Defense Supplies Corp. All 
of these events contributed to market 
strength. 


1,892 Cars at Minneapolis 

A freer car supply has stepped up 
the marketings of spring wheat in 
the Northwest. Minneapolis received 
1,892 cars last week and Duluth un- 
loaded 1,346. The bulk of the ar- 
rivals still applies on “to arrive” 
contracts, but more cars have ap- 
peared on the open market than for 
some weeks. Buyers thus have a 
broader selection and, while ceilings 
readily are paid for all sound wheat, 
some of the heavily damaged sam- 
ples are slow sale. “To arrive” trans- 
actions for shipment when cars are 
available still are made at full ceil- 


ings. Durum receipts amounted to 
148 cars last week, practically all 
of which went on previous orders. 


The occasional cars offered on the 
open market at Minneapolis quickly 
were absorbed at the ceiling. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on May 5: 
1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs 


ies aes $1.68% 

1 DNS 59 Ibs 1.67% 
1 DNS 58 lbs 1.67% 
2 ee Be) BR 6556 Saha 1.67% 
Ee We SO 4050.08 6 sander es 1.66% 
a a A een eee ae ear ee a . 1.66% 
12¢ protein or higher.. .ceiling price 


Easier Tone in Winters 

A noteworthy increase in the vol- 
ume of grain moving to Kansas City 
is causing a rather rapid change in 
the cash wheat picture. Ordinary 
protein wheat is offered at the full 
ceiling and one mark-up, with few 
takers. A few round lots have been 
sold at $1.67 with difficulty, showing 
that millers are aware of the pos- 
sibility that the market might re- 
cede with a continuation of an im- 
proved boxcar situation. Shipments 
are better and all permits asked for 
are being given. The CCC requested 
a week’s delay in shipments of wheat 
to New Orleans to permit that port 
to catch up with unloading of pre- 
vious receipts. The period of delay 
ends May 9. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of May 5: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
12.90&less 3%@ 6% 2%@ 5% 1%@ 4% 
13.00-13.90 5%@ 8% 4%@ 7% 3%@ 6% 
14.00-14.40 6%@ 9% 5%@ 8% 4%@ 7% 
15.00-15.40 8§%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 
16.00-16.40 10% @13% 9%@12% 8%@11% 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 8%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 


Cash wheat at Enid, Okla., shows 
no change from recent levels. Mill- 
ers and merchandisers are active 
buyers. As of May 7, ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter was quoted 
at $1.77, 12% protein $1.79, 13% 
$1.83 and 14% $1.85 bu, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. 

Some new crop wheat for last half 
of June shipment has been contract- 
ed at Fort Worth at $1.81% bu, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


945 
82 






Northwest 


ve bg gai, OT, CCR Cer ie 1,318,574 
IDS cis Kisnaireg Ais cote ce hie. prece Soaceerer aver 196,400 
Central and Southeast .......... 26 


North Pacific Coast 





Previous May 6, May 8, May 9, 
week 1944 1943 1942 
88 667,325 587,327 556,048 

1,2 1,101,786 1,012,079 890,638 
§ 188,800 344,001 361,154 
611,495 521,436 100,815 299,888 
401,558 375,455 276,617 189,659 




















Totals ee IT eR ie 3,694,589 3,154,802 2,620,839 2,297,387 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity ————_—_——__, — July 1 to— — 
May 5, Previous May 6, May 8, May 9 5 May 6, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest .i..... Bi 90 68 59 51 31,941,084 
Southwest ....... 95 91 79 73 64 
RRUEMIO 646.0 .0-0-00.3 83 89 84 59 62 
Central and S. E. 75 ss 66 53 19 
No. Pacific Coast 97 97 91 89 47 
SOUR 46 00e0 90 90 vd ¢ 65 6 150,639,917 145,866,369 


SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 5.. 814,380 853.955 105 
Previous week 814,380 821,650 101 
WORF GEO 6.6 6080s 814.386 729,246 90 
Two years ago 814,380 658,230 81 
PIVOSHORP BVOXYAUO 6 iis 66.5 660080005 76 
WOM*YOGP BVETERO 6iis csi cvecscnse 66 

Kansas City 

April 29-May 5.. 352,800 275,349 78 
Previous week 260,902 74 
ZOMPr GS 6462%8% 214,535 61 
Two years ago .. 186,701 53 
Five-year @VCTABC ..cccccccccscccs 66 
POR" FORL GVOCTEES oi cic ee ss cove eees 65 

Wichita 
April 29-May 5.. 111,132 90,136 . 
Previous week 111,132 82.547 7 
Year ago ee he 111,132 69 925 63 
Two years ago .. 111,132 86,275 78 

Salina 
April 29-May 5.. 109,956 99,134 90 
Previous week 109,956 97,258 88 
ZOAr GEO ..civies 109,956 88.080 80 
Two years ago 109,956 80,873 74 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 5.. 269,100 247,018 92 
Previous week 269,100 247.959 92 
VGGQPr AGO 2.6 6606 269,100 241,249 90 
Two years ago 221,088 164,124 89 
Five-year AVeCTABS .cccccsccccceses 73 


Ten-year AVETABS ..ccccccccsccsecs 65 


Portland District 





April 29-May 5.. 151,678 106 
Previous week 153,599 107 
YOOQr OGG ..cae. 134,106 94 
Two years ago.. 112,493 78 
Five-year AVeCrage ...seecseereceee 82 

69 


Ten-year AVETAGE ...ccccsccccceces 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 























Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 29-May 5. 667,800 562,997 84 

Previous week 667,800 555,964 83 

VOR? ABO: 2.25%. 660,498 2.963 56 

Two years ag 738,822 ,391 49 

Five-year avera ‘ ; ers 55 

Ten-year average ............ ee 55 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 60 332,985 104 

Previous week 60 1,109 103 

Year ago 84 ,362 93 

Two years gzO.. 5 28, 936 72 

Five-year averag 68 





Ten-year average ..... i : : ; 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 792,240 593,261 75 

Previous week .. 792,240 611,495 77 

Year ago bs - 792,240 521,436 66 

*Two years ago. 818,262 137,929 54 

Five-year average ....... ‘ 61 

Ten-year average ......c.e0- 58 
Current week preliminary. 

*Not comparable with later years because 


mills reported 


BUFFALO 


fewer 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 29-May 5. 600,600 196,400 80 
Previous week 600,600 533,106 89 
Year ago... ° 577,416 ISS,800 84 
344,001 59 


Two years ago.. 577,416 
Five-year ge 
Ten-year 


v0 
i 
70 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


3uffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





April 29-May 5 31,869 1,310,930 18,064 
Previous week .. 30,528 17,842 
Two weeks ago 30,540 17,166 
1944 wcvcccccese 26,729 1,333,932 13,352 
|) Ree erie 24,619 1,211,099 11,420 
BUGS ccsccceiass 21,401 1,078,847 11,188 
EUGE  cevew eases 21,371 1,024,896 10,332 
Five-yr. average. 25,198 1,191,941 12,871 


-— Northwest ~- 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Buffalo -—-Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





701,770 9.497 416,356 59,430 2,429,056 
10,200 58,570 
10,053 57,759 
631,094 9,: 33 «2,375,459 
610,688 6,5 2,185,710 
546,291 6,910 1,958,490 
491,688 6,518 1,847,944 
596,306 7,772 2,159,332 





basis delivered Texas common points. 
July shipment is quoted 5c over Chi- 
cago July. Old crop offerings are 
more abundant and demand is slight- 
ly less active. Sales continue at ceil- 
ing prices, plus mark-ups, however, 
with ordinary No. 1 hard quoted at 
$1.78@1.78% and 13% protein $1.79 
@1.80, delivered common points. 


Pacific Prices Easier 


Pacific Northwest soft wheat prices 
are a little easier than a week ago, 
with soft white, without Rex, report- 
ed at $1.54 bu, terminal basis. 


Offer- 


ings easily are ample for milling re- 
quirements of this type. Further 
purchases of Canadian hard wheat 
to move via barge have been report- 
ed by Puget Sound mills. Columbia 
River mills are receiving limited 
amounts of Montana hard wheat, but 
barely enough to keep them going. 
The bulk of the new crop in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is winter wheat, con- 
dition of which is good, although 
somewhat late. Spring wheat seed- 
ing has been delayed further by cold, 
rainy weather and is not yet com- 
pleted. 
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SPRING WHEAT SEEDING LAGS 
AFTER EARLY SEASON START 


Barely 5% of Red River Area Seeded on May 1—Farm- 
ers Shift to Other Crops—Kansas Prospects 
Shaded as Peculiar Malady Appears 


As the result of delayed seeding in 
the northern spring wheat belt, there 
will undoubtedly be a_ substantial 
acreage originally intended for wheat 
diverted into coarse grains, forage 
crops, and flax and if the present 
unfavorable weather conditions 
should continue well into May, it is 
quite likely that there will be some 
loss in the total acreage put into 
crop. Durum wheat will be more ad- 
versely affected than bread wheat 
as the area in northeastern North 
Dakota, which is normally the heav- 
iest producer of durum, has made 
very little progress in seeding. A 
seriously curtailed supply of this ce- 
real might be the result of this de- 
lay. These opinions are expressed 
by Paul C. Rutherford, vice presi- 
dent of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. of Minneapolis. 

Northwest weather conditions for 
the past two weeks have been char- 
acterized by unseasonably low tem- 
peratures, cloudy skies, high winds 
and unevenly distributed precipita- 
tion. In many northern districts, 
snow, rain and freezing tempera- 
tures have interrupted spring work 
and in some cases made it impos- 
sible to get onto the fields at all. 
However, in spite of unfavorable 
weather, a surprising amount of 
seeding has been accomplished in 
other large areas. With very few ex- 
ceptions, moisture supplies through- 
out the entire territory are ample 
and in some northern districts, no- 
tably in the Red River Valley, they 
are excessive, Mr. Rutherford states. 


Red River Very Late 

Reviewing the growing season to 
date in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. states that in March an early 
spring seemed certain. Temperatures 
were unusually high. Farmers got 
into the fields at many points and 
wheat seeding was under way. But 
all field work ceased when intermit- 
tent snow and rain came in early 
April. Cold, disagreeable weather 
continued up to the closing days of 
the month. Nightly freezing of the 
ground pretty well limited resump- 
tion of farming operations to after- 
noon work. In spite of scattered re- 
ports, such as 95% of small grain in 
the ground at Fergus Falls, 50% at 
Glendive, 75% at Linton, 60% at 
Jamestown, most reports vary from 
20% to 50% done. All too frequent- 
ly, however, from the standpoint of 
a good crop prospect there are re- 
ports carrying the laconic statement, 
“no seeding done yet.” The season 
now must be classified as late and a 
full two weeks behind last year. 

In the Red River Valley, an im- 
portant and large acreage area, a 
bare 5% of the crop was in on May 
1. Heavy fall rain, followed by con- 
tinued precipitation this spring, has 
prevented practically any field work 
to date. At best the planting sea- 
son in the valley will be very late. 
There is danger that last season’s 
conditions will be repeated when a 
large acreage in the valley produced 
no crop whatsoever. Already there 
is talk of shifts from long season 
crops (wheat) to short season crops 
(barley, oats, flax), the Northern 
Pacific report adds. 


Losses of stand due to winter kill- 
ing in fall sown grain in this three- 
state area appear light, but cold 
weather has retarded growth. The 
outlook for a good winter wheat 
crop in our territory in Montana is 
the best in recent years. Likewise, 
prospects are good in the rye sec- 
tions of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. However, the acreage again 
has decreased and is only one fourth 
that of the 1933 to 1943 period. 

W. P. MacDonald, manager of the 
agricultural department of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, says 
farmers in North Dakota are work- 
ing around the clock when conditions 
permit. Such activity is putting a 
lot of seed in the ground in a hurry. 

Kansas Prospects Shaded 

Somewhat less enthusiasm about 
the brilliance of the Kansas winter 
wheat prospect is evident in the lat- 
est report of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., although as 
yet there has been no change of 
opinion that the state apparently is 
due for another big crop. The Santa 
Fe report states that the first offi- 
cial estimate of 231,557,000 bus for 
Kansas may not be realized. Late 
reports indicate that probably 50% 
of the wheat centering in the Dodge 
City area is spindly and yellow and 
is not stooling properly. Although it 
seems to have no connection with 
rust hanging over from last fall, no 
satisfactory diagnosis of the trouble 
has been made. Most of the ailing 
wheat was planted in heavy stubble 
and the only explanation advanced so 
far is that this had something to 
do with the soil, the Santa Fe says. 


—~<> 


Just how the thin and yellow look- 
ing wheat turns out remains to be 
seen, and this is also-true of rust in- 
fested fields and others that have 
been covered with water. That the 
peculiar malady may have little ef- 
fect in the end, and that the crop 
may skyrocket to more than 200,- 
000,000 bus, is seen in the fact that 
the state has the best soil condition 
in years, with current rains supplying 
needed surface moisture in the far 
west where high winds have been do- 
ing considerable damage. 


Oklahoma Rust Threat 


Oklahoma’s wheat crop is definitely 
in need of warm, sunshiny weather, 
according to crop experts. Continued 
spring rains with cool nights are 
reflected in considerable rust dam- 
age, which covers an extensive area. 
In the Enid region, wheat is in ex- 
cellent condition with a luxuriant 
growth and, while rust is prevalent, 
growers and grain men generally are 
optimistic over prospects in that area, 
according to C. F. Tillma of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

On the darker side of the picture, 
Joe C. Scott, president of the Okla- 
homa Board of Agriculture, says that 
rust damage this year may surpass 
that of the disastrous years of 1919, 
1922 and 1938. Mr. Scott states 
that rust is affecting plantings in the 
uplands and also in the lowlands, 
which may cut yields to 25 bus per 
acre, compared with 40 bus on those 
same acres last year. He added that 
rust damage is as high as 40% in 
some areas and as low as 10% in 


others. Wheat has begun to head 
in the southern portion of the state. 


Western Canada Unfavorable 

Wheat crop prospects in western 
Canada this year are described as 
unfavorable on the basis of present 
conditions. This condition is partic- 
ularly true in Manitoba, where thou- 
sands of acres of land are water- 
logged, and no drying weather pre- 
vailed until the close of the past 
week. It may be a month before 


Pathologist Warns of Possible Leaf 


Rust Epidemic Throughout Southwest 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Warnings of 
possible damage to the hard winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest by leaf 
rust and damage to all small grains 
by chinch bugs have been issued by 
L. E. Melchers, plant pathologist, 
and R. H. Painter, entomologist, both 
members of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station staff here. 

“At no time in my 30 years in 
Kansas do the records show such a 
widespread rust infection this early 
in the season,’ Mr. Melchers said. 
“The infection is a month ahead of 
its normal appearance date and so 
far there is nothing to check its de- 
velopment.” 

Potentially, the situation is dan- 
gerous, Mr. Melchers added, explain- 
ing that the mild winter, with much 
overwintering of fall infection to- 
gether with favorable conditions 
throughout the Southwest, has set the 
stage for a major epidemic. 

“The Southwest could have a repe- 
tition of the 1938 epidemic when 
leaf rust caused tremendous loss in 
the area from Texas to Canada. We 
are hoping, however, that such an 
epidemic will not materialize. The 
next few weeks will give more defi- 
nite information on how serious the 
infection might be,’ Mr. Melchers 
said. 


The threatened epidemic would not 
be caused by the so-called black rust 
or stem rust of wheat which comes 
later in the season, the pathologist 
asserted. “It is the leaf rust, fre- 
quently called red rust by farmers, 
and appears mainly on the leaves of 
the wheat plant,” he said. 

In commenting on the chinch bug 
threat, Mr. Painter said that sparsely 
vegetated volunteer wheat fields were 
“favorite places” for hibernating 
chinch bugs. He advised that, if the 
fields were going to be plowed for 
later planting of corn or sorghum, 
the plowing should be done imme- 
diately. Mr. Painter also recom- 
mended early plowing of heavily pas- 
tured winter barley or rye fields to 
destroy chinch bugs. If this is not 
done, he said, the chinch bugs will 
attack the young corn or sorghum 
plants as they come out of the 
ground and quickly ruin the stand. 

“Often it is possible to bury most 
of the chinch bugs by thorough plow- 
ing,” he said. “It is always best to 
allow time for the bugs not buried 
to move out of the field before plant- 
ing corn or sorghum. It is also worth 
remembering that soybeans and flax 
are not injured by chinch bugs and 
should be planted when possible in 
areas where these insects are abun- 
dant.” 
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some of this land will be ready for 
seeding. In parts of western Sas- 
katchewan and southern and centra! 
Alberta, isolated districts have made 
fair progress, but over the whole of 
western Canada the amount of field 
work and seeding completed to date 
is exceedingly small. In large sec- 
tions of western Canada moistur 
supplies are deficient despite the fac 
that cold weather, rains and sno\ 
flurries have held up field work. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT ABANDONMENT 
SMALLEST ON RECORD 


Chicago, I1].—A United States wi: 
ter wheat crop of 849,659,000 bus 
is estimated by C. M. Galvin, crop 
statistician, compared with 862,51° 
000 forecast by the government on 
April 1 and 764,073,000 produced 
1944. Acreage remaining for har- 
vest is computed at 47,955,000 
against 40,714,000 last year. 

Indicated abandonment of wheat 
acreage is the smallest on record 
3.3% of the seeded area, compared 
with 12.2% in 1944 and 17.3% the 
10-year average. In the important 
producing southwestern states, aci 
age losses were materially below ni 
mal and practically negligible by con- 
trast with recent years. Current 
condition of the crop is 90% of n 
mal, against 83% a year ago and a 
10-year average of 77%. 

The excellent condition is attril- 
uted to abundant precipitation and 
warm March temperatures, coupled 
with a fairly general protective sn 
covering during the winter. 30th 
surface and subsoil moisture condi- 
tion is generally good except for 
small areas. There are some co 
plaints of plant yellowing and _ leat 
rust due to excessive moisture in 
parts of the Southwest, but with 
higher temperatures and_ sunshine 
the former could be quickly corre 
ed. Reports indicate the crop is 
about two weeks earlier than norn 
which also minimizes the probabi 
of extensive rust damage. 

Estimates of yield in important 
southwestern states, with comp 
sons with government figures, 
here shown (000’s omitted) : 

May 1, Apr. 1, Final, 

1945 1944 1944 
Kansas 225,760 231,557 191,524 1 
Okla. .... 81,075 5 
Texas ..-- 66,476 ; 
Nebraska... 67,834 0,818 35,009 





United States rye production is 
estimated by Mr. Galvin at 34,500,000 
bus, compared with 25,872,000 in 1944 
and 40,446,000 the 10-year (1933-4 
average. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPOINTED VICE PRESIDEN’ 


Chicago, Il]l.—N. Stanley Ross has 
been appointed as vice president and 
divisional sales manager of the Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quin- 
cy, Mass. Mr. Ross will be in charge 
of the company’s office at 360 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS WHEAT CROP HIT 
BY MOISTURE DEFICIENCY 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The govern- 
ment estimate of more than 75,000,- 
000 bus for Texas is regarded as 
perhaps 20% too high by grain men 
who think the lack of moisture south 
and west of Amarillo is of serious 
proportions. In north Texas these 
men point out that too much mols- 
ture has caused wheat to die or at 
least become retarded seriously. Rains 
in the plains area would, of course, 
greatly step up the big production 
area. 
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~ LARABEE FLOURS 


HAVE A 
REPUTATION TO MAINTAIN 


“‘LARABEE’S BEST” and our other bakers flours have won 
their reputation for dependable baking performance—the 


hard way—by satisfying the needs of discriminating bakers 
over many years. 


They'll meet your baking needs today, just as they have 
in the past, for every Larabee bakers flour must first come up 
to the high standards of quality and uniformity set for it by 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company. Use ‘SLARABEE’S BEST’ 


and you too will say, ‘‘They don’t make ‘em any better."’ 
Note: Don't neglect your whole wheat breads! Use 


Larabee Whole Wheat Flour for fine textured, full flavored 
loaves that satisfy the taste of those who prefer them. 


You can always depend upon LARABEE'’S flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DIVISION OF 


ILLING ‘COMPANY 


Geheral: Offices « Minneapolis 


ANDER MILLING C : ANY, Mniabinilis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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GI’S LIKE THE ARMY BREAD 
By C. C. Isely 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Writer, mer- 
chant, farmer, politician of Dodge 
City, Kansas, Mr. Isely is well 
known to readers of this journal for 
his occasional correspondence during 
the past dozen years or so. He is on 
a tour of the Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern areas as a war corre- 
spondent accredited to various publi- 
cations, including The Northwestern 
Miller. The first of his writings 
for this journal comes to us from 
Egypt. 


¥ sY¥ 


HEAT, in the Egyptian des- 

V V ert, to a wanderer from the 

wheat plains of Kansas is a 
perfectly proper decorative plant. At 
Payne Air Field, near Cairo, Egypt, 
where shuttling transport planes 
night and day take to the sky in 
eight or ten directions, a correspond- 
ent is assigned to a comfortable 
10x20 brick walled officers’ billet. 
Facing the northeast, for maximum 
shade and for maximum protection 
from later hot winds, is a galvanized- 
roofed, concrete porch and at each 
10-foot-spaced concrete post is an 
appropriate place for a potted flow- 
ering plant or for an indigenous vine. 
This billet, probably erected last fall, 
and the one next to it may have been 
in charge of some one from Kansas, 
for in each little square bearded 
wheat just in bloom is the decorative 
element. Alas, there are people here 
who ask: “What kind of grass is it?” 

A wheat minded westerner on 
calm days crossing the Atlantic or 
the Mediterranean is again and again 
reminded by the waving sinuous sea 
of billowing wheat on the high plains; 
and along the coast of Algiers wheat 
fields actually could be discerned on 
the Atlas Mountain slopes. 

Inasmuch as the earliest wheat 
harvest of the Northern Hemisphere 
occurs in India and Egypt, one 
looks for wheat but not having gone 
up the Nile have seen nothing but 
small patches, none larger than a 
quarter of an acre of beardless wheat 
in full head. 

But wheat and its product are a 
most important factor in your army. 
Good bread at the staging area, on 
the long voyage across the sea, and 
here at Payne Field, is everlastingly 
and appreciatively in evidence. The 
bread at Payne Field is so unusually 
excellent and palatable, and so much 
remarked by transients day after 
day at table that your correspondent 
drove over to Camp Huckstep to in- 
spect the bakery which supplies this 
area, military personnel at Cairo, the 
navy at Port Said and also furnishes 
sandwich loaves for the long-distance, 
crowded transport planes. 


S/Sgt. George B. Hage of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is chief baker, and is as- 
sisted by 20 GI’s, 8 Italian former 
POWs and 11 Sudanese. Sgt. Hage 
has been in the army four years, 
more than two years at this station. 
A former construction man, as his 
broad shoulders and amiable dispo- 
sition indicate, he is delighted to 
show visitors around. His bakery 
is currently producing 6,000 lbs of 
bread and related products daily and 
at a maximum has produced 8,000 
Ibs. He has a high speed mixer. His 
oven is oil heated. Well water and 
treated water from some distant sur- 
face source create a problem as it is 
not constant in its quality. In his 
store room Commander-Larabee flour 
with a Minneapolis brand and Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., are 
at the moment in evidence. 

Containers for this flour are five- 
ply paper bags, moisture-proofed with 
an asphalt coated liner and also prac- 
tically weevil proof. Yeast and lard 
are furnished from local sources, 
manufactured under strict American 
supervision for sanitary protection. 

This tasty bread makes one won- 
der if American bakers are not over- 
looking a bet in making their bread 
more appetizing. I have incidentally 
asked probably 100 men from every 
part of the country their opinion of 
the army loaf as compared with the 
commercial article at home, and the 
verdict is heavy for the GI product. 
Also one wonders if the army toler- 
ance of .56 of 1% of ash, all health- 
ful, natural minerals, as against the 
commercial demand for ash as low 
as .4 or .38 of 1%, is a factor in mak- 
ing this bread desirable. 

Adjoining the bakery is the ice 
cream plant supervised by T/S Dom- 
inic Romero of San Francisco. He 
has been overseas for 31 months and, 
trained for combat, is now impatient 
lest he will not get a shot at German 
or Jap, and may complete his mili- 
tary career merely by making good 
GI ice cream. But it is good, made 
in any flavor from powdered milk 
and other ingredients, the product of 
Borden’s and Kraft Cheese compan- 
ies. Once a week mess halls are served 
ice cream and daily post exchanges, 
though partially rationed, offer the 
product of this plant, which is cur- 
rently producing 150 gallons of cream 
per day, though in summer the out- 
put is doubled. Romero has two ad- 
ditional GI’s and three Sudanese on 
his staff. 

All in all, Uncle Sam is feeding 
his charges very well. Fresh sliced 
tomatoes, treated to disinfect, are 
piled on the tables for a relish every 
evening. 





DDT ‘‘Holds Much Promise’’ for Use 
in Flour Mills, Entomologist Says 


Minneapolis, Minn.—DDT, a much 
publicized insecticide now being used 
extensively by our armed forces, ‘‘ap- 
pears to show considerable promise 
of being extremely useful” in the 
control of insects that infest cereal 
products, Dr. R. T. Cotton, senior 
entomologist, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture, declared at a 
doin meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion; American Association of Cereal 


Ke 


Chemists, and District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, held here April 
28. 

The insecticide is not the magic 
cure-all for the insect problems of 
flour mills and grain elevators, how- 
ever, Dr. Cotton asserted. Research 
scientists connected with the fed- 
eral and state governments and in- 
dustrial concerns are continually con- 
ducting experiments to determine its 
uses and limitations, he said. Thus 


far, the possible toxic effect of DDT 
upon humans has not been deter- 
mined. 

Dr. Cotton said that DDT is one of 
the few known chemical compounds 
that acts upon insects both as a 
stomach poison and as a contact 
poison. He indicated that its action 
as a contact poison makes it promis- 
ing as an insecticide in controlling 
infestation in grain, and told of one 
experiment in which the interior of 
a small mill was sprayed completely 
with a 5% solution. He said that 
the DDT spray had aided consider- 
ably, especially in the flour storage 
room, in eliminating flour beetles. 

DDT has been found to be espe- 
cially useful, Dr. Cotton said, in 
controlling the cadelle, a beetle which 
burrows into the wood in grain bins, 
boxcars, warehouses, etc., and re- 
mains dormant for _ considerable 
lengths of time. He showed pictures 
of the interior of a grain bin which 
was thoroughly infested with ca- 
delles. The bin was sprayed with a 
DDT solution and 48 hours later a 
large number of the beetles had 
emerged from their burrows and were 
killed by the chemical. 

The entomologist emphasized con- 
trol of insects in storage bins and 
recommended to the millers that they 
inspect each lot of wheat for pos- 
sible insect infestation before bring- 
ing the wheat into the mill. He said 
that several mills now use ‘“quaran- 
tine bins” for storage and fumiga- 
tion of infested wheat. 

The newly developed insecticide, 
Dr. Cotton said, is not available for 
nonmilitary use. The present rate of 
production, however, is more than 
that required for civilian demand 
when the war ends, he added, and 
should be available in several dif- 
ferent forms. 

Dr. Cotton emphasized that ‘‘there 
is much yet to be learned” regard- 
ing the uses and limitations of DDT. 

In a discussion of mill fumigation 
with the various gases now in com- 
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mon use, Dr. Cotton said that the 
essentials of a good fumigation job 
were (1) proper temperature and 
humidity conditions for effective kil), 
(2) adequate circulation of the va- 
pors in the mill, and (3) proper prep- 
aration of the building to make it 
as nearly air-tight as possible to pre- 
vent escape of the vapors. 

The entomologist reported briefly 
on a research project being con- 
ducted by his laboratory in which 
study was made of the effect on the 
baking quality of wheat in whic 
the germ had been killed by ove 
doses of fumigant. Millers ar 
chemists, he said, have long us« 
the germination test as an index 
the baking quality and he added th 
it was a common belief by man: 
that ‘dead wheat” does not make 
good flour. 

In their research, the wheat was 
subjected to 40 lbs of fumigant per 
t 


1,000 bus of wheat and the whe 

then held in storage for 19 months 
before being milled and baked. Thie 
resulting loaf volumes, Dr. Cotton 
said, were equally as good as those 
obtained from the untreated check 
samples. Both methyl bromide and 
chloropicrin were used in the tes's. 

G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., a member of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation’s postwar research 
committee, explained the federation’s 
plans for its newly created technical 
service department. He asked the 
operative millers and cereal chem- 
ists to offer any suggestions they 
might have regarding the depait- 
ment’s research projects. Mr. Thom- 
as said that a director had not ye 
been appointed. Several nomination 
and applications for the job have 
been received, he added. 

C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc 
chairman of the millers’ organizatio: 
and Grant Astleford, Russell-Mille 
Milling Co., vice chairman of the 
chemists, presided at the meeting 
There were approximately 110 pres- 
ent for the meeting. 
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Small 1944-45 Rye Supplies Likely 
to Cut Carry-over to 15,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The rye supply 
for 1944-45 still is placed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
about 61,000,000 bus, consisting of 
a carry-over last July of 31,000,000 
bus and a crop and imports totaling 
around 30,000,000 bus. Disappear- 
ance will be below the 55,000,000 bus 
in 1943-44. 

Owing to the hand methods used 
in making rye bread and the short- 
age of manpower, it is expected that 
the quantity of rye for food use will 
be less than 10,200,000 bus, the re- 
vised estimate for 1943-44. Feed 
use is expected to be sharply below 
the 34,000,000 bus in 1943-44—which 
was probably an all-time high. Use 
of rye for alcohol and spirits may 
be more than double the 4,500,000 
bus used in 1943-44. Purchases for 
export are totaling at least 4,000,000 
bus, but only about 2,000,000 bus 
may be shipped before July 1. The 
two estimates which are most uncer- 
tain are feed and alcohol. 

Using 18,000,000 as reasonably like- 
ly for feed and 10,000,000 for alcohol, 
the carry-over July 1, 1945, would be 
about 15,000,000 bus. There are no 
comparable figures before 1939. How- 
ever, on the basis used before 1939, 
when farm stocks were reported only 
on June 1 and no data were avail- 
able on stocks in interior mills and 
elevators, June 1 farm stocks plus 
July 1 commercial stocks would be 
about 11,000,000 bus for 1945, which 


compares with 9,500,000 in 1938 and 
5,700,000 in 1937, the two years of 
smallest stocks since 1934. 


Rye prices in 1944-45, although 
substantially below parity, are the 
highest since 1920. For the nine 


month, July, 1944-March, 1945, prices 
averaged about 5c above a year ear'i- 
er. Reflecting a good demand for 
limited supplies, prices are expected 
to continue strong. The weighted 
average price of reported sales ol 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis for March 
was $1.27, compared with $1.2 
for both a month earlier and a year 
earlier. 

Rye is the only important grain 
which has been substantially below 
parity. In March the price was 87% 
of parity. The March midmonth »v- 
erage United States price to grow- 
ers was $1.09, which compares with 
$1.08 a month earlier and $1.11 a 
year earlier. Rye is also the only 
important grain on which no ceiling 
prices have been placed. 

Supplies of rye in Canada ‘or 
1944-45 amounted to 14,100,000 bus, 
compared with 22,400,000 in 1943-44 
and 12,700,000 for the 10-year aver- 
age. From the 1943-44 supply of 
rye, over 9,000,000 bus were export- 
ed, mainly to the United States, and 
7,800,000 were used in Canada. 
Should domestic consumption in 1944- 
45 equal that of 1943-44, only 6,309,- 
000 bus of rye would be available for 
export and carry-over, 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





ry our high protein spring wheat 
raham and Whole Wheat flours, 
irina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
i DULUTH, MINN. 





hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 


it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 


best serve your particular needs. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—-——— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘'AMBERMILCO’ 
= 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








La 





( NIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
incake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


{ELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
































— 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
bemanda PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Houston, Texas 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


J 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA, 














> eae 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
ands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
ake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exws Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 














CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 





SALINA, KANSAS 





Feed Grains 















Birthday Bows 


Bow ties and briar pipes were very 
much in evidence at a luncheon held 
in Minneapolis recently to celebrate 
a birthday anniversary for Charles 
Lang, chief engineer for Russell- 
Miler Milling Co. Mr. Lang is very 
much addicted to the use of those 
two articles and fellow members of a 
birthday club thought that it would 
be fitting and proper if they let Mr. 
Lang see for himself just what bow 
ties and briar pipes do for others. 
There must have been a run on bril- 
liantly colored bow ties for the occa- 
sion. T. S. Paulsen, the Russell- 
Miller purchasing agent, won the 
prize with a bright red tie. Mr. 
Lang’s oversize briar won the prize 
for being the most, shall we say, aro- 
matic pipe at the gathering. 


srs 


If you succeed in life, you must 
do it in spite of the efforts of others 
to pull you down. There is nothing 
in the idea that people are willing 
to help those who help themselves. 
People are willing to help a man who 
can’t help himself, but as soon as a 
man is able to help himself, and 
does it, they join in making his life 
as uncomfortable as possible.—E. W. 
Howe. 

= = 

The accounts of the United States 
ought to be, and may be made, as 
simple as those of a common farmer, 
and capable of being understood by 
common farmers.—Thomas Jefferson. 


= = 
EARLY FLOUR ADVERTISING. 
—‘“For years advertising in the flour 
business,’ comments the Bell biog- 
rapher in General Mills’ Modern 
Millwheel, “had been confined to an- 
nual illustrated calendars for a mill’s 
best customers, or to a simple, non- 
sense handbill with plenty of big 
black type as if the mill itself was 
to be sold. Washburn Crosby and 
its predecessors had taken no con- 
spicuous exception to this deadhand 
tradition, but the year after James 
S. Bell became its president the com- 
pany appropriated $40,667 for nation- 
al advertising. Twelve years later, 
in 1902, the figure had jumped to 
$125,000; by 1906 it was double that. 
Next the magical ‘Eventually—why 
not now?’ was born, and the adver- 
tising manager’s largesse began 
climbing steadily toward the million 
mark. Bell was the first merchant 
miller to adopt widespread advertis- 
ing for his flours, and once the course 
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But yesterday the prairies rolled 
Vast and majestic, uncontrolled, 
Whereon the brant lay white as snow, 
Regally roamed the buffalo, 

And silhouetted on the slope 

Like lightning flashed the antelope. 


Today, her domes and towers gleam 
Responsive to the settler’s dream, 

And many a consecrated shrine 

Lifts yearning hearts to the divine, 
While traffic on each broad, clean street 
Rolls in processions, safe and fleet. 


Transcontinental railways free 

Her wealth at ports on either sea; 

Prolific acres, rich and wide, 

Choose her their queen, with joy and pride, 
Their farmsteads round her borders curled— 
Bread basket of a hungry world. 





—Edwin T. Reed 








had been set he never swerved.” 

Some further notes on the subject 
of early flour advertising (or more 
correctly the lack of it) are to be 
found in the late William C. Ed- 
gar’s history of The Northwestern 
Miller (Anniversary Number, 1923). 

“It is true,” he wrote, “that, as 
early as 1883, C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
and a few other of the large Min- 
neapolis millers had carried adver- 
tisements in The Northwestern Mill- 
er, but these were by no means a 
test of the value of its advertising 
space, and were inserted rather by 
way of compliment, as a sort of per- 
functory recognition of the idea that 
a milling journal ought to be en- 
couraged. 

“It seems incredible now, but at 
that time millers did not advertise, 
except occasionally and sporadically, 
and then not with the expectation of 
obtaining returns, but merely in a 
complaisant spirit of good _ will 
toward the newspaper publishing an 
extra or special edition. Their trade 
was not widely diffused, and their 
list of direct buyers was compara- 
tively small. Their product was 
usually shipped to a few concerns in 
the East or abroad, which sold it to 
jobbers or wholesalers, these, in 


turn, distributing it to the retailers. 
Thus the mill sold in large quantities 
to a few buyers, and the merchandis- 
ing machinery of the time was sim- 
ple and crude, measured by the sales 
methods of today.” 


@ Sign & Stencil—‘The publicity 
of the miller consisted mainly of the 
sign on his plant and the stencil on 
his bag, and very often the latter 
was branded with the name of the 
customer instead of that of the mill- 
er. Once a year it was the custom 
to invest in a more or less elaborate 
lithograph, in many and sometimes 
brilliant colors, showing a view of 
the mill advantageously situated in 
respect of the water power, with 
lettering across the bottom of the 
picture giving the name of the con- 
cern and the capacity of the plant, 
with a list of its brands. Occasion- 
ally this large show card was varied 
by presenting a picture of a beaute- 
ous lady elaborately dressed, or some 
other figure supposed to be attrac- 
tive, with the name of the mill and 
its brands included in the design. 
“These monstrosities of the lith- 
ographer’s art were highly regarded 
both by the miller and his customer. 
Framed in golden oak, they would 
be sent by express to the flour buy- 
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er, who would hang them up over 
his desk, and this daring adventure 
in publicity would be the limit of 
the miller’s advertising until another 
year or so passed by, and it was 
thought advisable to produce a new 
show card and send it forth to re- 
place the old one, by this time some- 
what battered and fly-specked. Some- 
times the miller would buy as many 
as 200 of these gorgeous chromos, 
and this number would be found 
quite sufficient to supply the trade 
and leave a score or more on hand 
for occasional use during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

“In all the length and breadth of 
the country there was probably not 
a single miller who advertised con- 
sistently and regularly in any news- 
paper, magazine or publication, and 
not one who, in response to an in- 
quiry, would have failed to declare 
that it did not pay to advertise. It 
was the unanimous opinion that 
neither a mill nor its product could 
be advertised to advantage unless the 
plant was for sale, and then a good 
old-fashioned handbill containing 
plenty of black type was the best 
method. 

“It may sound boastful, but it is 
a fact, and the files of The North- 
western Miller conclusively prove 
it, that the first advertising and for 
many years the only advertising done 
by the vast majority of the leading 
mills of the United States was in 
these columns. The Northwestern 
Miller may therefore justly claim 
that it was the pioneer in flour mill 
advertising, and that before it sys- 
tematically undertook to induce 
millers to advertise, there was prac- 
tically no advertising done by Amer- 
ican flour mills.” 


Liberty is the one thing you can’t 
have unless you give it to others.— 
William Allen White. 


= 
Old English Farm Teast 


Let the Wealthy and Great roll 
in splendor and state, 
envy them not, I declare it: 
eat my own lamb, my chick- 
ens and ham, 

I shear my own fleece and I 
wear it. 

I have lawns, I have bow’rs, I 
have fruit, I have flow’rs, 

The lark is my morning alarmer: 

So jolly boys now, here’s God 
speed the Plough, 

Long life and success to the 
farmer. 
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